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LITERATUBRB. 


TO —. 
BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
The broken moon lay in the autumn sky ; 
And I lay at thy feet ; 


You bent above me ; in the silence, I 
Could hear my wild heart beat. 





I spoke—my soul was full of trembliug fears 
At what my words would bring ; 

You raised your face—your eyes were full of tears 
As the sweet eyes of spring. 


You kissed me then—I worshipped at thy feet 
Upon the shadowy sod. 

O, fool! I loved thee! loved thee, lovely cheat, 
Better than fame or God! 


My soul leaped up beneath thy timid kiss ; 
What then to me were groans, 

Or pain, or death? Earth was a round of bliss, 
I seemed to walk on thrones. 


And you were with me ’mong the rushing wheels, 
*Mid Trade’s tumultuous jars ; 

And when to awe-struck wilds the night reveals 
Her hollow gulfs of stars. 


Before thy window as before a shrine, 
I’ve knelt ’mong dew-soaked flowers, 
While distant music-bells with voices fine, 

Measured the midnight hours. 


There came a fearful moment—I was pale, 
You wept, and never spoke, 
lung around me as the woodbine frail 
Clings pleading round an oak. 


Upon my wrong I steadied up my sout, 
And flung thee from myself ; 
I spurned thy love as ’twere a rich man’s dole— 
t was my only pelf. 


I spurned thee! I who loved thee, could have died, 
hat hoped to call thee ‘ wife,” 
And bear thee gently smiling at my side 
Thro’ all the shocks of life! 


Too late, thy fatal beauty and thy tears, 
Thy vows, thy passionate breath ; 

I'll meet thee not in life, nor in the spheres 
Made visible by death. 





FAREWELL TO THE SWALLOWS. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


‘Swallows, sitting on the eaves, 
See ye not the falling leaves ? 
Bee ye not the gather’d sheaves ? 
Farewell ! 

Is it not time to go 

To that fair land, ye know ? 

The breezes, as they swell, 

Of coming winter tell, 

And from the trees shake down 
The brown 

And wither’d leaves. Farewell ! 


Swallows, on your pinions glide 
O'er the restless, rolling tide 

Of the ocean deep and wide. 
Farewell ! 

In groves far—far away, 

In summer's sunny ray, 

In warmer regions dwell ; 

And then return to tell 

Strange tales of foreign lands ; 
In bands 

Perched on the eaves. Farewell! 


Swallows, it is time to fly, 

See ye not the altered sky ? 
Know ye not that winter's nigh? 
Farewell ! 

Go—fly in noisy bands, 

To those far distant lands 

Gi gold, and pearl, and shell, 


Swallows, I could almost pray, 
That I, like you, might fly away, 
And to each coming evil say, 
Farewell ! 

Yet ’tis my fate to live 

Here, and with troubles strive, 
And I some day may tell 


1 gem (of which they tell, How they before me fell 
n books of travel strange), Conquered ; then calmly die, 
And range 


And cry 


In happiness, «Farewell! “ Trials and toils, farewell !”’ 





A VISIT_TO THE COUNTRY, AND TO WINDSOR. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER, 


Spite of all the great lions of London, and wearied wi i 
» with the incessant 
—- . weg ey Where omnibus followed omuibus through the whole 
Gao into the compte ucious was it to take a fight by railway from Lon- 
on into the country, and there to spend a few days with friends whose in- 


made it 
Ti hed anlaed and bene aesbleoanat to feel oneself obliged to them. 


F . my the whole day, but t t 
west oe One bright, and cast splendid ‘eh aren the taney ~<a 
of cloud a, Le =. ae Wet trees and fields shone in the radiance of the 
sunset, became still warmer, still more brilliant giving promise to 
the earth of a bright to-morrow, : 


And several bright and beautiful days su . ; 
days spent in conversation, wandering in aptly rv tt tee 
songs of birds ; in cheerful drives ; agreeable, calm, social life! Would 
that it were the lot of many to enjoy rural life such as I enj on t 
in the house of Mr. and Mrs. —, ee ean 
With my hostess and friend I visited the - 
rural neighbours, furnished with all the ronan houses of some of thei 


: , venie . . eos 
articles of luxury, flowers, paintings, statuary ; Le oe eee 
farmhouses and cottages in the village, and in the fields, where the people 


lahees their daily bread, and know little of any other luxury than that 
The houses of the rich were richer in noble works ; 

in the wealthy houses of Sweden ; the condition of nies oie 
nearer to that of our peasantry in Sweden, but the dw lings were lighter. 
more roomy, and, above all, much neater. This was in the county of Sur- 
rey. 

One day we were present at a so-called plou ma 

counties of Lag o~ fey The day anf me Fir he yond 

though not many people were present, th. 

few hundreds of the peasantry, and about twent equipages. The eoadiry 
people, and most of the middle class, ranged theanneles like a moving 





framework to the field in which the ploughing wasto take place. The 
carriages were drawn up on a green mound which commanded it. There 
also was erected a white tent, before which stood a colossal head of Indian 
corn and bows of ribbon, which were intended, as I imagine, to accompany 
the distribution of the prizes. The people seemed well d and to be 
enjoying themselves, many smoking'their pipes. I saw no strong liquor 
on the field, nor indeed any refreshment whatever. 

All eyes were directed to the ploughmen, who, about twenty in number, 
ploughed and —— industriously and in silence under the eyes of the 
spectators. Bach ight plough seemed to be provided with a little wheel 
by which it was guided. I walked around the field, on the arm of one of 
the rival gentlemen ; but, according to my oa, it seemed difficult 
to decide between Surrey and Middlesex. The general opinion, however, 
appeared to be in favour of a Middlesex man, in the service of my polite 
conductor, who was said to plough the most accurate furrows. And I 
learned, in the evening, that the prize had been adjudged to him. 

In about an hour the people collected together on the mound where the 
tent stood. A sort of travelling carriage, full of persons, drove up and 
made a halt there. One of the gentlemen in the stood up and ad- 
dressed the people, and announced to them that prizes would now be given 
as rewards for faithful servitude in that neighbourhood. The speaker la- 
mented, at the same time, that persons of affluence there showed a de- 
creasing interest in this institution, and that, with every year, the sub- 
scriptions became less, from which cause they were compelled to offer 
smaller rewards, and to leave many good servants, well deserving of re- 
ward, altogether without any. The speaker admonished the wealthy to 
warmer zeal in the cause, and more liberality in their contributions. 

After this, several men and women of the working class were called 
forth, and these, in appearance and dress, were not unlike our Swedish 
peasantry round Stockholm. They advanced, each in his place, to receive 
the prizes, which consisted of money, from half-a-crown to a sovereign. I 
could have wished the man—a sort of rural police or orderly—who called 
out the servants, and who showed them to their seats after they had re- 
ceived their rewards, in some other place, with such a dry and uncourte- 
ous manner did he perform his office, making a contrast equally striking 
with the real gentlefolks as with the peasantry. 

The whole scene gave me the impression that this distribution of prizes, 
mere money rewards of from five to twenty shillings, for twenty or thirty 
years’ faithful service, does not belong to the present age, and says as lit- 
tle for its conception of virtue, and virtue’s reward, as of the necessity for 
society to stimulate it in this manner. 

We were invited to a breakfast after the ploughing match, but, as it was 
then late, we preferred driving home, pausing by the way to observe some 
beautiful views in that richly cultivated country. How like a large beau- 
tiful garden! 

There grew upon the height where we stood, and I had seen the same in 
many fieids of England, bushes not unlike our Swedish juniper, but which 
bore remarkably beautiful yellow flowers, of the pea-blossom form. Mrs. 
—— told me that Linneus, when he first came to England, and saw a field 
covered with these bushes, then in full bloom, threw himself on his knees, 
and kissed the earth which produced flowers so beautiful.* 

One day, one of my beautiful days at ——, we drove—my amiable host- 
ess and myself—to Windsor, where Queen Victoria was then residing with 
her family. The castle and its neighbourhood are among the most noble 
and most magnificent in England, and deserve to be visited for their own 
sake. Nevertheless, it is possible that the chance which was thus afforded 
me of seeing England’s Queen was the attractive power in my case. I had 
been assured that I might easily be presented, but there was not attractive 
power enough to draw me to the Queen on those terms, as then various 
requirements of the toilet would have to be taken into consideration. Yet 
surely, for such a woman, and for such a Queen, I might very’ willingly 
take a deal of trouble, and put on my best clothes —merely for the pleasure 
of looking into her eyes and touching her hand. 

Lightly rolled our easy little carriage on our way to Windsor. The day 
was mild, but cloudy ; we had both umbrellas and wr oa with us, that 
we might be prepared either for rain or sunshine. e drove along a gar- 
den-like, cultivated country, here and there scattered over with peasants’ 
cottages and pretty country residences. After an agreeable drive of two 
hours, we reached the park of Windsor, which appeared to me extensive in 
noble trees, whilst it lacked the romantic beauty and picturesque charac- 
ter of the royal parks of Sweden, as Djurgarden, Haga, and Rosenborg. 

From the commencement of the magnificent avenue, commanded by the 
equestrian statute of George III. on a rock, the Castle of Windsor pre- 
sents itself in magnificent perspective, with its battlemented walls and 
tower, and its fluttering banner, reposing firmly and quietly on its height, 
with a background of ethereal space. 

The Normans first erected the castle. William the Conqueror, charmed 
by the glorious prospect from this height, fortified the castle here by his 
own strong hand. And all the English monarchs who have resided there 
have left some memorial of their love for that proud and beautiful abode. 
The noble, magnanimous Edward III., born at Windsor, built nearly the 
whole of the castle. The tyrannical, sensual Henry VIII., the husband 
and murderer of many wives, built the gate which still bears his name. 
Bloody Queen Mary celebrated here her honeymoon with the husband so 
worthy of her, Philip If. Queen Elizabeth built the most magnificent of 
the terraces. Charles I. lived here, first as king, and afterwards as pri- 
soner, Charles II. left here traces of his love for pomp and luxury of all 
kinds. William [If and Queen Anne beautified the park, by planting 
avenues of elmand beech. George III., who lived almost entirely at Wind- 
sor, restored the antique beauty of the castle. Windsor was his favourite 
residence. There he abode in his youthful days, and during his whole life, 
abounding in storms and victories ; here he was confined when the eye- 
balls of mind and body became darkened ; here he might be seen wander- 
ing about in dressing-gown and long white beard, the blind eyes rolling 
restlessly, now and then striking on the piano a few notes, a few accords 
of his favourite Handel, but deaf to the sound of the bell which tolled for 
the burial of his grand-daughter, the heir of his crown, the beloved of his 
people,—deaf to the rolling wheels of the funeral procession which con- 
ducted her to the grave, which seemed as if it would not open for him. 

Next came George the Fourth, lavishing gold and finery upon Windsor, 
to make it a suitable home for pleasure and dissipation. 

But what did William the Fourth, the sailor king, as he is called, and 
the good Queen Adelaide. They made Windsor a favourite place of resort 
for the people, whose eyes they did not shun, but whom they loved to see 
around them, as nts do their children. 

Under Queen Victoria and Prince Albert is Windsor less than ever a 
home of pomp and festivity? No! but more and more is it the home of 
human virtues, both public and private. People do not talk of the plea- 
sures of the — pair, but they speak of their excellent schools for poor 
children, and their excellent institutions for old servants. People do not 
build inquisitive towers in the enchanting neighbourhood of Virginia 
Water, that they may spy out the secret pleasures of royalty, but the 
drive thither to see the beautiful farms which Prince Albert has designed, 
where happy human beings live and children play. 








* It is perhaps needless to mention that the flower referred to is the yellow 
gorse. 


We drove through avenues three English miles long on each side the 
composed of beautiful trees, elms and beeches. The view of the 


rep ope ss We drove the little town of W r, and then up 
to the castle. We first visited the chapel, a beautiful antique building, 
which powerfully moves the excited mind to devotion, and then, whilst 


waiting for admission into the le, walked to and fro upon the Terrace 
—Queen Elizabeth’s work pote of exercise ; in truth, a promenade 
fit for a proud queenly spirit. The view from this point is so extensive 


and free, that one seems to behold half the globe at one’s feet. 


Through the vast expanse of meadow, the royal Thames meanders, gleam- 
ing forth like silver, while the spires of Eton College raise Ives 
commandingly above a multitude of lesser towers, country ch vil- 


lages, and towns, till at a in the blue distance, the horizon encloses 

the rich and immense landscape in a half circle. How Queen Elizabeth 
must have felt as she gazed on this picture! 

Elizabeth Tudor !—I love her not, for she was not a noble woman, however 

she might be as a sovereign ; but I love her picture in history, love 

+ for the contrasts which it oe The proud Queen on the terrace at 

Windsor, with half the world at her feet ; and then later, during the last 


the scaffold, sitting silent, h eyes ri 

pressed upon the closed lips, refusing medi¢ine, wishing for 4 

all words, excepting those of prayer. How unlike are the pictures! I 

think that I love her best in the last, because she died with a yet warm 
eart. 


h 
This Elizabeth stands nevertheless, with a rare glory in history, alone 
in more than one way. Happiness and misery, love and hate, victories 


ness of night ; and amid all these a will, an intellect, whi 
to govern, to govern itself as well as others—an extraordinary human 
life 


Beside this stands Queen Victoria, as a sun-bright idyl. 
We went into the apartments of the castle ; I shall not ay Sd of 
their magnificence, or of their paintings. I was more struck w 
saw arwick Castle ; besides, as the Queen was now apy 
sor, most beautiful rooms and the best pictures were not shown.’ Of 
, none made a deeper impression on my memory than the excel- 
ts of Pope Pius VIL, and of Cardinal Gonsalvi, perhaps in 





yeome deg Seek Pinresethenle content, be form and character, 
these presented ‘wi of the English statésmen, ‘on “the 

of the gallery. The most refined and the he oy degree 
character is expressed in these beautiful Italian forms, speaks in 


fingers ; one i say that the noblest Italian wine flowed in their veins. 
ill Queen Victoria drive out to-day? we inquired from some of the 
castle attendants. No one could say positively ; the Queen had gone out 
on horseback several times last week, perhaps also to-day she might ride 
out ia the afternoon. 
We had already been two hours at Windsor, it was now past three in 


out on our homeward way. We went down to the carriage which had 
drawn up below, outside the iron gates, the nearest approach to the castle, 
Here we found about a hundred persons assembled, mostly of the lower 
class, although well dressed, who ap to be waiting for something 
that was to come from the castle, towards which they looked up. 

We had just taken our seats in the carriage, when we heard it said, 
“ The Queen is ~ imam“ 

So it was! Queen Victoria with Prince Albert, and their attendants, 
came riding down from the castle, and on toward the iron gates, which 
opened for them. We drew up our carriage in order to see the Queen as 


and looked quietly around her, She was dressed in a black, closely-fitting 
riding habit, a black riding hat, without veil or ormament, and rode upon 
a brown horse. To the left of the Queen rode Prince ‘Albert, on her right 
an elderly gentleman, who looked like a German. After the Queen, a 


side ; after him a stately lady and two gentlemen, with 
following. All were dressed in black, all rode upon brown hofses ; the 
whole cavalcade looked as simple and unpretending as possible. Thad 
my eyes rivetted upon the Queen. She seemed to me, between the two 
tall gentlemen, like a little girl. I remembered the imposing figure and 
glance of our Northern Queen. I could not judge of the much-praised 
and beautiful form of the head on account of the riding hat, which also 
concealed the upper part of the forehead. However, the small figure ap- 
eared to me remarkably well proportioned and elegant, and she sate her 
orse, which seemed to carry her as if in sport, gracefully and well. 

She looked at us, and saluted us with a short nod of the head. There 
was more of kindness, however, in Prince Albert’s glance and bow. Then 
came the little Prince with his hat lifted from his head, and the light locks 
raised by the wind, a delicate looking boy, but with eyes and an expression 
from which an angel seemed to pinnce, so grave and gentle did he look, 
that lovely pig gl old boy! The sight of him affected me greatly, 
and I could not help saying in Swedish, “ God bless thee, thou beautiful 
child!” , 

Some over-loyal little boys waved their hats so zealously, that the Queen 
said to them, “Put on your hats! you frighten the horses!” And, turn- 
ing at the same moment towards where we were, I saw an expression on 
her pouting under lip of which I would willingly have seen more, because 
there was in it suppressed merry laughter. 

But they rode on, the cavalcade turned to the left into a by-road of the 
woods, and vanished among the green trees. I said farewell to the hope 
of ever seeing more of Queen Victoria ; yet, nevertheless, I did see more 
of her, thanks be to fate and to my old Swedish umbrella, which for the 
last time in foreign did me now good service. Mrs——’s coachman, 
one of Queen Victoria’s loyal subjects, who had, during our drive to Wind- 
sor, been especially desirous of avoiding a certain heavy and sandy 
now found reason for not Byoiding it, probably because he had seen the 
Queen take the same road; and hence It was that, to our surprise, we 
found ourselves, after halfan hour’s ploughing of the sand, close upon 
Qseen Victoria’s train. After we had driven slowly for a few minutes, the 
Queen turned round and motioned with her hand for our coachman to 
drive past them. He obeyed, and just as we came past the Queen, he 
dashed forward in order io clear the way for Her Majesty.. We had not 
gone fifty yards, when, in consequence of the rapid movement of the 
carriage, one of the doors flew open, and all the umbrellas and parasols 
flew up to cast themselves on the ground at the feet of Queen Victoria. 
I caught at them, but too late to save my Swedish umbrella, which re- 
solutely seemed to fling itself out of the carriage upon the road. My 
Swedish umbrella! my faithful companion in America and the West Indies 
—no! I could not leave it here to be trampled upon by the feet of Queen 
Victoria’s horse, I must pick it up even if from beneath that very horse's 
feet. 


must have my umbrella again !”’ ‘ 
Mrs.—= called to her coachman to stop, and I alighted from the car- 





“We must stop! I must get out!” said I to my irresolute friend, “I 


castle the whole way, with its round tower and fluttering banner, is really 


days of her life, ant htengh: Sg seer of mo ieee ea on © 
edth, deaf to” 


and the scaffold ; the utmost splendour of noon-day ; the dark- — 
J a tao how ~ 


Win” 


ba, 


penetrating eyes, seems to exist in the very touch of the tips of their ~ 


the afternoon, and as we wished to reach home before dusk, and as we saw 
no signs of a royal cavalcade, we determined to wait no longer, but to set — 


perfectly as possible ; and that was not difficult, for she came on slowly, — 


a pony, rode her eldest son, the young Prince of Wales, no one on either © 
servants - 


«ane, 


ee ee 
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Tiage. same nt u loped the Queen and Prince Al 
ate wedding kindly 4 = who could not belp lnnghing m 
e past us, one of the gentlemen indicating to us that the 
been picked u and restored to the hands of the coachman. 
Iwas glad to have recovered my faithful travelling com , and almost 
lly glad that, by means of its self-sacrificing interposition, I had re- 
pe. an impression of Queen Victoria which could scarcely have been 
+ += countenances, which we may see for whole days, and yet not 
understand them until one has seen a tear in the eye. Other countenances 
there are, which are unexplained —- until a smile, or a good hearty 
fit of laughter lights them up. thus was it, when Queen Victoria, 
laughing and nodding to me, flew past me light and airy as a fairy Queen. 
I at once understood the magic power of her person ; for, like sunlight 
breaking through the cloud, like a flower bursting from its bud, was the 
laughter in the Queen’s countenance. There was in it a high degree of 
natural life, freshness, vivacity, humour, and a good deal of peculiar 
character. After this, I can ly comprehend what a noble lady, who 
often sees the Queen, said on one occasion, in reply to my remark, ‘‘ What 
a little Queen you have !” “ Yes, she is a little Queen, but un a large scale ! 
She seems to me always like a human being such as God made her, while 
the greater number of human beings seem to be such as God did not make 
them !” . 

A human being such as God made her, natural, true in everything! 
What a beautiful idea. And the “ greater number of human beings such 
as God did not make them’’—how true! 

Alas! educators, establishments for education, books, the world -be 
take care that we shall not be that which God created us, and that it sha 
sometimes require half a life, nay, that oO not succeed ew 
ey 3 the whole of life, in discovering what the Creator really inten 
us to 


It is easy to see what a power of fascination a Queen, perfectly natural 
in manner and who possemes 20 much that is naturally noble and good in 
character, may ex: e over the human mind in this artificial world. 

On our return from Windsor we Runnymede, so remarkable in 
English history, which lies on a little island in the Thames, where Magna 
Charta was signed by King John. The sweet idyllian landscape, now | 
lumined by the rays of the setting sun, scarcely recalled the gloomy times, 
and the bitter contests between the people and the kingly powcr, w ich led 
to the concluding of the contract between the two, and which thus made 
the remarkable. J 

at home, once more in that kind, beautiful home, at gil 
wrote that which it and its possessors made me feel :— 
. “ From a good home it is not far to heaven !” 
And ifI with me, to my beloved home in Sweden, no other knowledge 
than that of the many good and beautiful homes on earth, it is no small 
gain from my long wanderings.— Sharpe’s Magazine. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
RICHARD SYDNEY. 


( Concluded.) 


Amy Sydney sat down on a flat tombstone, and began to question the 
o'd man as to the tenants of the graves around her. He yoy! loved an 

portunity of detailing his information respecting both the living and 
the dead of the 1 aaa in which he had passed his life ; and she 
soon found she had been singularly fortunate in meeting with one so aptly 
suited to her purpose. After some conversation, she said— 

“ And the burying place of the Sydney family is here, is it not?” He 
shook his head mournfully. . , 

“ Ay, that it is—but it’s few of them that I have laid in their graves— 
they’ve had a fearful burial, most on them, and it’s seldom that the corpse 
of a Sydney has been laid out by Christian hands.” 

A cold shiver t through the veins of the young girl, but the strong 
spirit within her flinched not. ‘ How is that?” she said, “I wish you 
would give me some account of that family—I have heard such strange 

concerning them.” 

“ Ay, like enough. You be a stranger in these parts, I reckon, or you 
we have known right well what a curse hangs over that house ; how- 
somedever, no one can tell you better than myself all about them, for I 
have known them, man and boy, these seventy years; and my wife she 
nursed the last lady on her death-bed—lackaday, but that was a tage! | 
dying ! and yet, I guess, she would ha’ been right glad to have taken bot 
her Peautiful children to the cold grave with her.”” He almost started as 
he saw the intense gaze which Amy fixed on him as he spoke. " 

“ Well, you do seem mighty pleased to hear about them, so I'll e’en sit 
down and rest a bit while I tell you all I know.” He took his place op- 

te to her, and paused for a moment before he commenced his story. 

e sat motionless, the open grave yawning at her feet, and the sunbeams 

up her radiant beauty. There was a sickening horror upon her 
as she looked into it with her sunny areca had never seemed to her 
#0 hateful—but this life which we cherish in our bosoms is a fearful and 
mysterious thing! for it has in its power such pangs as can make corrup- 
tion dearer than the sweet light of heaven. She was about to hear words 
which would drive her with passionate desire, to bury her fair young head 
deep down into that black mould. ‘ 

“And what have you heard about the Sydneys, my lady ?”’ said the 
old man. “ There’s many a tale told of them that’s but too true.” 

“TI have heard of the present heir,” said Amy, her voice trembling a 
little, “ that he lives in a strange solitude with his sister, and never allows 
her to see a le creature, or to come out beyond the park.” 

“ Ay, poor thing, and he’s right enough there ; they say he’s ng 
hard to keep the trath from her, and all he wants in the world is, that she 
should live there in peace, and die in her bed at the last ; but I misdoubt 
me, the curse will work in her, poor lady, in spite of him. Her father 
went, you know, two days after this girl was born ; and they do say, that 
when the corpse was brought home, the sight of it struck death to the 
mother’s heart, and she made Mr. Richard—he was but a youth then 
—she made him swear he would never let her daughter see the face of 
mortal man, so that she might not, like her, commit the crime of giving 
birth to children with such a curse in their blood.” 

“T never knew there had been any such awful event,” said Ang, shud- 
dering violently, “ but do go on. You have not yet told me why he died, 
or what it is they fear for the daughter.” 

“ Ah, there’s enough to fear any how. I was just a-going to tell you— 

oa never have been in Sydney Park, I take it?”” Amy made no answer, 
the went on. “If you had been, you would have seen a path there all 
along the steep bank of the river, and there’s one place where it passes 
over a great high A bya could not see that spot now, for Mr. Richard 
has had a wall built right across the road, that his sister might never get 
aight of the fatal place ; and he was wise to do so, sure enough, for the 
sharp rocks there have been the death-bed of many a Sydney, and there 
never was one that did not struggle to make his last sleep on it, asif were 


felt frozen with horror ! how well she remembered that spot so 
mysteriously hidden from her sight, and how she had vainly tried to in- 
duce her brother to explain what there was behind the high wall. The 
old man went on. “ Well, the story goes, that, in the old time, long ago, 
there was a terrible murder done at that great cliff—a lord of Sydne 
flung over the precipice a poor weak woman who loved him all too wel 
stood by to see her go crashing down to the wild river below—and 
they do say that, as she was falling, she caught hold of the branch of a 
tree too frail to hold her up more than a minute, and there she prayed to 
him to save her even = He might have done it, but would not ; and 
then, with her dyi th she cursed him, and the curse settled down 
upon them, as the Bible says, to the third and fourth generation. But 
this is certain, be it the dead woman’s words that Lang ay it, or be it that 
it was their fate, it came on them in a terrible shape, for it came as MAD- 
yess, wild, raving madness! 
“Ay, my lady, I don’t wonder to see you grow white and tremble, for 
sure it is a 1 thing to think of living men--ay, and women too, as 
sweet and tle as yourself—growing wild and savage like any brute 
beast that bites and tears his fellow! ere’s insanity in many a family, 
ief, but never such an awful curse as to the 
ble kind that fastened on them, and it has 
one, never stopping its wild work till it 
1 death. It was the same story for every 
on, as they tell me, and I can remember three of them myself— 
grew up oe ig and girls, as wise and beautiful as you could wish to 
see, and they had always, it was said, the fairest faces and the noblest 
hearts in all the country round ; and, then, just when they were in their 
es » 48 soon as anything came to wake them out of the 
iy, careless life of youth, be it joy, or be it sorrow (most times it was 
love or disappointment), then terrible madness came with it, and drove 
them to destruction! for, my lady, here’s the worst of all the story, the 
one idea that always took possession of them when they grew insane, was 
a terrible longing to fling themselves over the cliff and die where the 
murdered woman fell, and one after another they did it. It’s awful to 
think of it—there seemed a kind of witchery about the place, by which, in 
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sane had such a horror of the spot, and yet such a 
Aven feo how the last poor victim, Mr. Richard’s father, used, 
to beg and pray that they would hold him back if ever he ventured on that 
; and, sure enough, he well apd hen a — Le ee dy 
soone ‘ so it was, poor 
<= —*. when he stole away 
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to be such an awful thing about the Sydn that 
ery it was sin in them to marry and bring children into the 
world to suffer such a frightful fate—they said it was a bounden duty in 
them to let the race die out, and put an end to such misery in the world 
at all; and they do say as how, the last Mr. S dney, Mr. Richard’s father, 
had promised e would make a sacrifice of himself, and never think of 
being a hushand or a father, but live and die the last of his house, so that 
with him the bitter curse might end. But, alack! it was a hard thing 
to ask of him, and he, the noblest, finest looking man that ever any looked 
upon, and sure it was too hard for him ; he could not lead a monk’s life 
long. He saw her that was to be his lady wife, and her winsome young 
face made him forget all fears and sorrow. He kept on hoping, hoping he 
should be spared, and persuaded her of it too, and she was fain to believe 
him, for she loved him well; but they do say she much feared it was a 
crime in them to marry, and shed more tears over her first-born child than 
many a mother would have given had he died in her arms. 

“ But I’m wearying you with my long story, only I loves to talk of the 
Sydneys, for they’ve ee kind friends to me mine since ever I was 
born. Well, my lady, to come to an end of the matter, the madness came 
upon him at last, just before Miss Amy was born. They took to watch- 
ing him well, and tried hard to keep it from the lady till the babe was 
brought into the world, but they could not hide it at last, when he went 

lunging over the cliff, as his father and uncle had done before him. As 
said, the sight of his dead body killed the poor lady, but before she died 
she made Mr. Richard swear that he never would marry, and never let 
his sister do so either ; and, poor thing, she hoped they might have lived 
on happily, though single, at least the young lady, for there was one 
chance for saving her from insanity which none of the rest could have had 
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]- | —a great doctor had said that there was but one hope of escape from such 


madness as theirs, and that was, if it could he concealed from them that 
any such curse could ever be upon them at all. It could not be kept from 
Mr. Richard, poor fellow, for he had setn his father’s corpse ; but the in- 
nocent baby they thought might be saved, and he promised the dying lady 
he would give his whole life to the task, and try to keep her hid from 
all who could ever tell her of it. And, so you see, it could only be done by 
shutting her up in the castle ; and I’ve heard tell that as yet she knows 
nothing at all, but that she’s as gladsome and bright a young a ever 
was seen—heaven keep her so, poor young thing, and preserve her from 
knowing all you’ve heard to-day.” 

At length it had ceased, the harsh monotonous voice of the talkative 
old man, telling out to that fair young creature the dark history of her 
own fearful doom. It was as though some black sweeping waters had 
rushed over her soul, and washed away for ever the hopes, and the dreams, 
and the joy that lay there. Hers was anoble spirit, however, and at once, 
even in that hour of unspeakable horror, she felt that the words of her 
brother had been cae and just ; when he said, that in Aer, human 
love would be deadly crime, that she were less guilty as a murderess than 
as a wife and a mother! But,above all, it was with a terror inconceivable 
that she felt how, deepest and strongest of the fierce thoughts that now 
assailed her, was the one wild longing to fling herself and her sorrows 
over the face of that fatal cliff! Yes, the new burden of misery was in- 
deed past endurance, intolerable was the anguish thus forced upon her. 
But why did her soul seem to fly to that spot, as to a refuge and rest most 
sweet andalluring? There washorror, horror in feeling this desire! She 

rang from her seat as if stung to the heart. She flung some gold at the 
old man’s feet—he must be paid for having worked her despair—and fled 
from the omnious realm of the dead. 

Swift as light, she scarce knew why, she rushed towards her horse, and 
pronase to mount and be gone, it mattered not where ; but, as she laid 

er hand on the bridle, her eye fell on the landscape before her—the fair 
smiling landscape all sunshine and beauty—and she saw far off, nestling 
down among the trees, the quiet little vicarage, where one dwelt who was 
an angel in her sight ?—then, even as she gazed on that distant spot, along 
the woodland path, there came a young mother with her babe on her 
bosom, and through the still summer air her clear voice rung out, as she 
cong in her gladness of heart. 

Oh, happy peasant woman, with the riches of life in her possession ! 
Oh, hapless daughter of a noble line, in her desolation of hope, poverty- 
stricken indeed ! 


it broke the young heart within her, her hand relaxed its grasp on the 
horse’s mane, down, down she sank at his feet ; how thankful would she 
have been had he trampled out her life in that hour. And the peasant 
woman went her way, singing, tothe field where her husband laboured ; 
and the sunbeams glittered in the deep blue sky as though clouds and 
sorrow were unheard of things, but most they shone bright on the white 
ee of the Vicarage, and danced among the trees that waved around 
it. 

_ Meanwhile there are no words to express the chaos of misery that raged 
in the soul of that stricken being, her hands clutched the dust on which 
she lay, her fair forehead was soiled and bruised on the stones. None 
saw her as they passed on the road, for the trailing branches of the trees 
swept over her ; but ever as the light breeze stirred the leaves they paused 
and listened in surprise, for there wasa wailing and a moaning went 
along with that wind they never had heard before. 

So passed the hours, and evening had come ; the tears of heaven were 
falling in dew on that poor broken flower, but she heeded not the flight of 
time ; the day and the night were alike to her whose soul was steeped in 
such darkness now. 

Suddenly a mounted man came flying along the road, and Amy’s horse 
gave aloud joyous neigh of a goer the sound was heard by the 
rider, he caught sight of the animal, which he knew right well, and with 
a sigh of relief he rode to the spot, for he felt that the lost was found. 

Found, but how? Was this his sister, his noble Amy, so brilliant in 
her magnificent nasser ie soiled, stricken being, making her couch in 
the dust, as though she longed to claim kindred with it? What could 
have happened, where had she been? Alas! alas! what had she heard! 
He had followed her when she rushed past the’ windows of the hall, but 
leisurely and on foot, dreaming no evil; but he had seen her take the 
leap, to his uttermost horror, and, flying back to the house for his horse, 
had gone off in pursuit. All this had caused delay, and when he passed 
the park gates she had quite disappeared ; he fancied she must have taken 
the other direction, and that she had gone recklessly over the plain. 
Thither he followed, but found her not, and then, returning on his steps in 
rawe asves, he took the road to the village, and came upon her, as we 

a n. 


“1 ~ full of a passionate foreboding, Richard Sydney stooped 

“My Amy, my Amy, how cruel to terrify me so: rise u , dearest sister 
what has eageenes £ Whatever sorrow oS come on own am I not here 
now—your brother, your friend, your protector, who lives but for you. 
Take courage, fear not, onl to me.” 

Then she lifted up her face, her fair face, all soiled with the dust, 
all stained with her burning tears, she dragged up her stricken frame, ex- 
hausted with emotion, till she knelt before her brother ; she pressed her 
hands into his, and leaned her head against him. He looked down at her, 
unable to move or speak ; he thought he never had seen so forlorn or deso- 
late a creature. When she spoke he shivered with horror, for the voice 
was feeble and faltering as that of one aged or dying : where were the clear, 
bird-like tones of his joyous sister? Had she lived yearssince he saw her? 

“Oh, brother !”’ she said, “ wise, noble brother ; tender, pitying brother! 
I acknowledge all your goodness now ; you would have saved me, but I 
rushed on my fate. I know all, all. I know where the death-bed of the 
Byeneyy lies, and how sweet a rest they have found in these foaming 
waters. 

There was a terrible wildness in her gleaming eyes as she ke, and he 
pressed her violently in his arms, overcome with caver and ony. 

“ Amy, be silent! I cannot, will not hear such words ; you know not 
what you say.” 

“ Then I will not say them if it annoys you,” said Any, with a touching 
gentleness ; “ I have grieved you too much already ; I will grieve you no 
more. I will go away quietly and sleep.” 

Sone of horror passed through his veins ; what did she mean? She 
went on— 

“* IT will rather tell you what it may be a comfort to you to : 
not think it a sad thing that I have re the truth today. that ihe bee 
ledge you would have kept from me for ever is all before me, clear and 
distinct in its utmost horror ; for, brother, already it was too late—it was 
too late to save me from the agony which we of this stricken race must 
feel, when we dare to harbour even one sweet affection in our hearts. 





Richard, when you told me human love was in me a crime, it was too late 
I was guilty of it, guilty of loving alas, alas! how vainly !” She hewed 


The sight of that joyous wife and mother was all too much for Amy ;| bh 





her head, and the bot tears fell like summer rain upon his hands; he 
started with uncontrollable agitation and surprise. 

“ Amy, what do you tell me? how is this possible? how can you have 
loved? You never have known, never have seen any one.”’ 

“ Have I not seen one,” she said, going over the sweet memories of the 

with a mournful fondness, “week by week, yes, and sometimes da: 
dey, one whom, had I known all the world, yet out of all the world 
w have chosen, for he was, above all others, worthy to be loved ; have 
I not heard his voice, more sweet than ever music to my ear, uttering the 
words of holy wisdom with such persuasive eloquence, that men were 
drawn from evil ere they well knew how ?” ; 

“ Arthur Stanley, the young vica!” exclaimed Richard. “ Oh, fool that 
I was to risk her going to the church ; but I sought, by every means, to 
give her hopes of an enduring joy, since it was my task to cut her off from 
all that earth could offer.”’ 

“ Yes, there was my sin,”’ sobbed Amy, “there, where you took me to 
gain the peace of heaven, I chose to learn only the strife of human love ; 
but not there only.” 

“ How,” said Richard, fiercely ; “‘ have you met—does he know? Amy 
speak out, tell me all.” , 

She did not understand his anger or his terror, for she knew nothing of 
the world’s views on such subjects—of the proud reserve that must encircle 
a@ woman, even when her heart is breaking. 

“ We met often,” she said, “ yet he knows nothing of my whole heart’s 
devotion to him ; he never — to me, never but once. We met when 

ou were absent, when my old nurse died ; she sent for him to receive the 
ast rites of the church, and then, lingering on the brink of the grave, she 

rayed him to come day by day to teach and comfort her. And he came, 
it was his bounden duty, and I was ever there, but he never heeded me ; 
he sat by her bedside, he held her hand, he wiped the death-dews from her 
face, tender as a woman, but strong, and eloquent, and terrible in his holi- 
ness, as man could be. And I sat by, drinking in his words. learning the 
lineaments of that noble face by heart, that 1 might think of it when he 
was gone, the fairest picture earth could show me! He never spoke but 
once ; she had died, my dear old nurse, we both were there, her breath had 
passed, and I fell weeping on her quiet breast ; then he laid his hand upon 
my head, and said, with a look of gentlest pity, ‘‘ Poor child, surely it 
were well for you if you lay beside her in the deep sweet peace of death.” 
He never said but those words to me, yet I love him, oh, how I love him ; 
for I know him, I learnt to know his noble heart, his pure, exalted soul.” 
She ceased, so choked with sobs she could not utter more.” 

“ Amy, you never told me this,” said Richard, in accents of mornful re- 
proach. 

“ T feared you,” she whispered low. Hesighed heavily, “I feared you,” 
she continued, “and I hoped. I knew no reason why he and I should not 
be blessed in happy human ties, like many others. I knew no reason, if 
only he could love me, and I thought he might, I did, I do love him so 
well.’ The full tide of memory seemed rushing over her, but suddenly, 
with a frantic vehemence, she sprung from the ground, “ And now,” she 
almost shrieked the words, “ now do you think I will bear it? Hope has 
been my life, and hope is gone ; it is dead, it is killed, like the murdered 
woman when they sent her crashing over the cliff. But he said well, he 
knew what was best for me—the deep, sweet peace ;I can find it still!” 
As she spoke, before her brother was aware of her intention, she had sprung 
on her horse, and gathered up the bridle in her impatient hands. “ Rich- 
ard, grieve not,” she said, “ one day of sorrow to wind up a lifetime of joy. 
It is well, it is well ; grieve not for me. I will be a true Sydney, live as 
they lived, and die as they died.” 

So wild was her look, so harsh and discordant her voice, so transformed 
her face and appearance, he scarce could believe it was his own bright 
Amy ; but whilst he gazed, horror-stricken, the horse quailed under a 
stroke from her hand, and then bounded away with the most impetuous 
speed. ‘ Amy,” he shrieked out, but in vain, she was gone ; and then he 
seized his own horse, and sprung after her like one who rides from his 
death. But she went as fast, and faster; the animal that bore her was 
goaded, like herself, to frenzy : a sharp turn of the road hid her one mo- 
ment from his sight, and when Richard passed it she had disappeared. Yet 
he never doubted what path she had taken; too horrible a dread was in 
his soul to leave room for doubt. He knew how sweet to her eyes was the 
rough death-bed of the Sydneys now. Thither he believed she had gone, 
to lie down beneath the foaming waters, and thither he fled ; his spurs 
struck deep in his horse’s flank. It seemed that no speed could have 
equalled his; he leaped the park wall—he dashed through the wood—he 
heard the roar of the waters that had sung the death-dirge of so many a 
Sydney—himeelf dreaded the spot, and now, especially, with despair at 
his heart; but it seemed as if the calm affection, the sacred charge of his 
fair young sister, had saved him from madness—~and he thought but of 


er. 

At length he stood on the verge of the cliff, but of her there was no 
sight or sound; the deep waves rushed past unsullied with blood ; the 
jagged rocks had no fragment of her white dress torn away, the mors and 
the flowers on the edge of the cliff bore no trace of human foot. He saw 
she had not been there, he thought his speed had outrun hers. His heart 
grew calm with hope ; he would wait for her there, and save her. 

And Amy, where was she now ? 


Cuapter IIt. 


The still sweet air of the semmer night came, laden with the breath of 
flowers, into that pleasant room ; by the lattice window sat Arthur Stan-_ 
ley, his books around him, buried in study ; it was a pale, thoughtful face, 
beautiful with the beauty of the soul beneath, serene with the calm of a 
passionless heart—he had made it passionless, he had crushed its earth- 
longings, he had vowed that no fire should be lit therein, but the fire that 
burns before the altar on high. 

He sat there, working for others’ weal, little thought had he for the 
world, or the joys thereof; the window opened down to oes ground, and 
before it was a smooth green lawn, separated by a low hedge only from 
the open moor. 

Suddenly on the night air there came a sound, the dull, quick tread of 
a horse’s hoofs coming trampling along the road ; nearer and nearer, and 
swifter it came through the distant wood on the broad flat common, close 
even to his garden hedge, then a quick, sharp bound, and the loud, ringing 
steps were sounding on his own green lawn. He looked up in amazement ; 
by his side, at the window, stood a panting horse, and a slight form sat 
thereon, with the head bowed down on the animal’s neck ; her long golden 
air swept over its glossy mane, her white robes trailed on the ground— 
they were still and motionless as a marble statue—but Stanley epoke in 
his wonder, and the sweet voice roused her. She stole down from her 
seat, she passed into the room, she was kneeling down before him with her 
fair hands clasped ; he drew back all startled, then she lifted her head, 
and he looked on her face, her hair was wet with the damp night dew, and 
her eyes with the tears that spring from a breaking heart. He knew Amy 
Sydney, but all wonder, all anger, was merged in pity ; for such a piteous 
sight he never had seen. Then she spoke. + 

“ Do not shrink away from me, one moment only of your life I claim, 
one moment from you to whom my life was given, nor life only, but all 
that my heart could feel, or my soul conceive of deepest, truest, most 
faithful, affection. Do not shrink away from me ; I am dying, and there- 
fore I speak to you thus; truth is permitted to those who expire. The 
love that must be pent up in the heart, like canker, the whole life long, 
may be told without shame, when one is about to lie down with the dead. 
You must hear me, you are bound to listen to the last words of the dying.” 

Dying! what could she mean by this assertion? He saw her before him 
in the full bloom of youth and health—sad, most sad, assuredly, but living 
and life-like still—Stanley thought she was raving ; he remembered the 
curse of the family, and his heart sank within him, to see her, so fair, and 
so early doomed—and she said she loved him! even if this were madness, 
it was a sweet folly to him—but she spoke again. ; 

“T am dying, you will believe it when they call you, a few days hence, 
to lay me down in my grave, and I have but one desire in this my last 
hour—all the faculties of life are bound up in one deep longing that you 
should know, ere I pass away, how utterly, how truly, I have loved you. 
If none other heart has understood, that more than all living beings on 
the earth, you are worthy of a wild devotion of affection! I have done 
you justice, and have given it to you unasked. If, with the sacrifice of 
my whole life, I could have purchased you one hour of joy, I would have 
done it! if, with the suffering of years of torture, I could have spared you 
one moment’s pang, I would have done it! but I was nothing to you—I 
could, I can do nothing ; I must die as my forefathers have done before 
me, it is my bounden duty ; I have come to you, therefore, that I might 
tell you the truth, and so depart in peace. Now, then, say to me such 
words, as shall make my passing out of this world sweeter than ever my 
— in it hath been—say to me that you bless me this day for my 
ove. 

He was moved even to tears, he believed her mad, but still her words 
had sank to his very heart ; he was bewildered, yet he could not résist the 
supplications of those uplifted, mournful eyes ; his hands fell on her head, 
his voice thrilling to her soul murmured, “I bless you, indeed, for your 
love.” A sweet smile lit up her lovely face, she took his hand and gently 
kissed it ; then, rising from her knees, she glided from the room ; in an- 
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other moment she was on the horse, and the quick, sharp tread of his 
bounding feet went flying along the garden w Stanley heard them 
over the low green hedge, and far on the common they rushed away, 
Through the distant wood, growing less and less, till they died on the air 
like a sound heard in s.eep. And surely it was a dream—this vision that 
came and spoke, and told of a strange hidden love, and then vanished 
away, to lie down in the grave in the pride of her strength. If it were a 
dream, it was one that haunted him his whole life through, one whose me- 
mory quitted him not from that very hour till the day of his death. 

But meantime the reality of circumstances returned upon him—this was 
Amy Sydney—raving mad, as it seemed ; he must follow to see that no 
danger befei her, and to warn her friends of her state, if they knew it not. 

eanwhile, on the verge of that fatal cliff, Richard Syduey stood watch- 
ing in anguish of mind ; there was, as yet, no allurement for him in the 
roar of these waters, because hitherto he never had thought or fe/t for him- 
self, but only for others ; and it was not till the first fierce passion awoke 
in their hearts, that the danger commenced for the Sydneys. | 

He watched there, ever thinking that amid the dash and din of the tor- 
rent he heard the swift tread of her horse’s feet, but he watched in vain, 
till the last tinge of the dying day had reddened the waters, as with the 
faint hue of blood, and the pure placid moon was walking the heavens, 
whilst the whole earth was bathed in the serenity of night. Yet she came 
not, and hope stole into his heart. Had he deceived himself, was he mis- 
taken in thinking the madness had seized on her, and had come shaped 
out into the fierce desire for death at this place? it had seemed to him so 
plain in the words she had uttered, that, like himself, feeling deeply how 
all human affection must in her be a crime, she had thought in the chaos 
of her waning intellect, that it was her very and actual duty to die, lest 
he whom herself adored should ever look on her face with love ; he well 
knew that madness alone could render the awful guilt of suicide in her 
eyes a virtue; but he believed her mad with the same insanity which had 
murdered many a Sydney before her. 

Still she came not; perhaps his fears had been greater than the truth, 
perhaps even now she was at home, wondering why he was not near to 
comfort her in her new sudden sorrow ; it might be he was risking the 
worst in staying at a spot so ominous and fatal ; if she came out to seek 
him, and found him there, the peculiar form of the age madness, the 
strong longing for death might seize on her then, like a wild beast on its 

rey, for no Sydney ever stood on that cliff with a perfect impunity. 
Btang by this thought, Richard hastened away, he trusted, beyond a doubt, 
to find her at home ; he believed he should save her yet ; he reached the 
hall, he wandered through the rooms where her light footsteps had been 
wont to echo so softly, and her dear voice to sound so sweet to his ear ; 
but all was desolate, silent, sad ; he questioned the servants, no one had 
seen her—most assuredly she had never returned to the house—nor yet 
had her horse been brought home to the stables, 

Richard was bewildered with anxiety and wonder, he knew not in what 
direction to seek her. It never occurred to him that she had gone to take 
her leave of Arthur Stanley. Richard Sydney was a proud man, and, 
according to the ideas of the world, there would have been degradation in 
such an act ; he forgot that Amy knew nothing of the world and its rules ; 
she could not suppose there was any reason why she should not fly in her 
extremity to the feet of him who was her dearest on earth. Richard sent 
his servants in all directions, that a complete search might be made for his 
unfortunate sister—then he came out himself, and stood in the park, look- 
ing round in anxiety, whilst he pondered on the course heshould take. As 
he stood there, in the still moonlight, he saw a dark form come bounding 
along through the trees; his very heart stood still, as it came swiftly on- 
wards, and ere he could move it rushed past him--a riderless horse, with 
the loose bridle sweeping the ground! It was Amy’s! but where was she? 
the animal had come by the road which led from the cliff, and a voice 
seemed to shout in his ears, “‘ too late!’’ 

Never did human feet fly so swiftly as his that night when, as he rushed 
through the park to the place of dread !—-there wasa path that led down to 
the torrent at the base of the cliff, and some horrible instinct now drove 
him along it, 

But there was another who went as swiftly as he did. Arthur Stanley, 
too, had seen that riderless horse--he, too, was seeking the fatal cliff, and 
they met at the foot of the precipice. Just below that high shelving rock, 
the whirling waters gathered themselves into a deep still pool; all day 
long on its quiet bosom the sunbeams lay, and by night the stars trembled 
within it, in bright reflection ; it was into that silent bed that each lifeless 
corpse had fallen, when the curse of the Sydneys drove them over the cliff 
— it was there they met, the brother, and the friend of her soul. 

Together they looked down on the pool, and there, beneath the clear, 
limpid waters, Amy Sydney was laid on her bed of rock; she had been 
there some time, so that the foam which had gathered when she fell had 
all passed away, and there was not a ripple on the surface, so pure.and still, 
that they gazed at her through it as through a bright, stainless glass. 

She lay far below it, but the moonbeams falling there lit up even the 
fair, quiet form; the terrible fall had not marred the sweet face, white as 
marble, upturned, most beautifulin death ; and the long hair, floating out 
on the undulating water, seemed like golden sea-weed spread on the wave ; 
as a child asleep fell the nerveless hands, the soft lips were parted, the 
eyes half closed, and when she swayed to and fro with the liquid move- 
ment, it seemed as though she turned and breathed. 

The two men looked on her, and then on each other, and their mute lips 
were eloquent of their heart’s despair. Together they stooped and raised 
her up from that bed—she was pressed to the breast of him she had loved ; 
she was clasped in his arms, in vain—in vain ; not even the beating of his 
heart against her could wake the life-pulse in her own: but he knew 
it was well, best of all things for her was the sweet peace of death, and she 
died in madness, not crime. But, alas! for the heart-stricken brother, he 
had no need to fear the struggle of life for her—the storm had been brief, 
and the port was gained, yet he had none other to love on earth. 

So together they solemnly carried that fair corpse home; well fitted 
were they both for the task, for to the one she was dearer than all the 
world, and the other, she alone in that world had loved with a love that 


was strong as death! 
—_——e__— 


THE BOURSE BALL OF STOCKHOLM. 


The last night of the year is always a solemn, and sometimes a melan- 
choly time ; and the first day of the new year is one which memory ever 
seems to make her own. But the past must not exercise its spell over me. 
Alone, in a foreign land, for the first time in my life on a New- Year's Day, 
its magic would carry me I know not whither, but somewhere out of Swe- 
den, at all events; and dreary would be the consequence if I were to sit 
down quietly, and let that mesmeric spell enthral me. Away, then, must 
* resolutely rush from a trance that would drift me, not into the future, 
but into the past. The lights are gleaming brightly in the churches, the 
snow shines white in the darkness, the storm-clouds are between us and 
the moon ; one little star looks out from heaven, and seems to sing its si- 
= of hope and love and constancy to the children of time and 
It is haif-past six o’clock on New-Year’s morning. My cloak and hood 
and long boots are put on, and—tell it not in the streets of Stockholm !— 
I steal out alone, quite unattended even by a lantern ora servant. {n 
three hours time, the sun, if we have any to-day, may be expected to a 
pear, and daylight to dispel the present gloom ; but Stockholm is econo- 
mical in oil, and the street-lamps are not lighted when the moon is ex- 
pected to shine. When her large, beautiful orb hangs suspended in the 
clear atmosphere, I admire exceedingly the economical principle; but 
when the Queen of Night is unable to fulfil the engagements made for her 
by the almanac, it is rather awkward to find her deputies also absent from 
their posts. It was dark now—at least as dark as northern nights usually 
-are, for the sky was laden with snow-clouds : the cold was the most intense 
Thad yet felt; the keen wind made it almost intolerable ; but lanterns 
carried by servants were moving, with ladies, to morning-song at the 
fashionable church, the brilliant lights from which guided me onward ; be- 
hind, from the headless but snow-covered trees, there gleamed long, straight 
lines of light where all else was dark ; the snow was knee-deep at the sides 
of the streets, but as hard as iron under foot on the ground. The coach- 


men, or rather the sledge-drivers, wra in fur, walked with fold 
hands and faces buried in their great capes beside their patient, pow ows 
evidently frozen horses. The crowd at the church was already nearly as 
great as on Christmas-morn, but the number of children was far less. The 
piercing cold made me anxious to get in ; but when I effected an entrance, 
the icy feel of the floor I stood on seemed to penetrate throughout my 
whole frame. The floor was a wooden one, too ; but the Swedish churches 
are never warmed : they say they cannot be warmed, I suppose the diffi- 
culty is merely one of cost. The pearing ere is, that unless on great oc- 
casions, or when a pet preacher is to be heard, they are left nearly empty 
in winter. One Swede told me his life was too valuable to be thrown 
away by going tochurch. When I got in, the priest, as every clergyman 
of this Lutheran land is called, even when conversing with him, was in the 
pulpit. New-Year’s Day being a holiday, he was attired in the full and 
rgeous robes worn on particular occasions. The dress differs little from 
at used by the clergy of the Roman Church, except that it ismore splen- 
did than we ordinarily see among the latter. The chasuble, of rich crim- 


son velvet, is ery | covered by an immense fo cross, which, when the 

riest officiates at the altar with his back to the people, is seen extending 
rom his neck nearly to his feet, and across from shoulder toshoulder. The 
church of Sweden, however, is exclusively, and even bitterly Protestant ; 
so much so, that a Swede is exiled for ever from his country if he forsakes 
that faith. But they retain many of the old practices and opinions toge- 
ther with the new ones, which assimilate more nearly to those of Presby- 
terianism. A Swedish church-yard is generally covered with rows of 
crosses, often only of wood, for no one of being buried without a 
cross on the tomb. 

But the morning-song is over, and I shall stay no longer to make re- 
marks on the Swedish church, for I feel, as that good man said, that my 
life is too valuable to be thrown away. ‘ rey 

New-Year’s Day is the season for ceremonial visiting in Sweden; St. 
Stephen’s Day, as I mentioned in my last, is devoted to friendly, family, 
or social entertainments. A short time ago, it was the custom for mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, government-officers, and other officials, pro- 
fessional men, &c., to go in the uniforms of their rank or guilds, to wait on 
their superior, and offer the compliments of a new year. Old customs are 
dying out with amazing rapidity everywhere ; and even here, only a few 
out-of-the-world folk, who move in the past more than in the present, keep 
up this old-fashioned custom, and present themselves, duly equipped, on 
the Ist of January, at the houses of their chiefs; but now they are only 
laughed at for their pains. Still, every one goes to call on every ore on 
New-Year’s Day. The crossing and recrossings must be numerous ; and 
as—independently of the fact, that if every one is out, no one can be at 
home—morning visitors are rarely received in a capital where every win- 
ter evening is spent in balls or receptions, I should think the number of 
cards exchanged on New-Year’s Day in Sweden must come to a cvrious 
amount, 

Whatever old customs may die out, one, of a rather singular nature, still 
gives a sort of éclat to this day in Stockholm. It is that of the Bourse 
Ball, or, as we speak in English, the Exchange Ball—an annual festival for 
the king and royal family, Ss yay burghers or corporation of Stock- 
holm to their majesties. o this ball they are invited by the towns-peo- 
ple ; and to it all who are able to pay one rix-daler, or 1s. 2d. English mo- 
ney, are at liberty to go, provided only that they are not exactly outcasts 
from decent society. 

As I naturally felt desirous to share the honour, or curious to see the 
sight, I very willingly paid my Trix-daler, and attired myself in my best 
black dress. Only black and white are permitted where their majesties 
are present ; and if the two state colours were worn on the same person, 
the magpie aspect of a court ball-room would be complete. But this is not 
so. A white dress says you are young, or wish to dance ; a black that you 
are old, or nota dancer. I took the black; the two fair Swedes I cha- 
peroned took white, and we set off together to the Stockholm Exchange. 

Now, as it is no trifling honour to be for once in one’s life in society with 
royalty, to see the king’s sons dance, and even to have a chance of danc- 
ing with them, you may fancy what a gathering there was in the great ball- 
room. For my part, I had lived on hope almost all day, for that New- 
Year’s Day was a weary one tome. The only English friend I had to 
think of me in Stockholm, was our highly-respected British minister, and 
his sweet and estimable lady ; and he was the only one of the foreign min- 
isters absent from this curious assembly. for a domestic trial secluded him 
in the Embassy, which at other times was made the scene of hospitality 
and kindness. Any little distraction was accepted by me with pleasure. 
We left the house at six o’clock ; the royal party were not expected till 
nine ; but Swedish zeal, in all cases of sight-seeing, —— in royal 
sights, is most enduring. The ball-room was more than half-full when we 
got in. The ladies were all ranged in tiers on benches placed round the 
walls of the room; the men stood in the centre. The separation both of 
sex and age is a general peculiarity of Swedish a ; but in this case, 
the first part of the distinction only was preserved. Young and old ladies 
had to sit together; the men were obliged, whether they liked it or not, 
tostand grouped in a mass. As they always ne as soon as possible 
from the ladies’ society, it was rather pleasant to feel that, for the sake of 
a seat, some of them would now be glad to come into it. But this wasnot 
allowed ; aad there we sat, awfully stupid, it must be confessed, for the 
space of nearly three hours of this mortal life. As the room filled, the con- 
fined and heated air became oppressive ; my courage was giving way, 
when, lo! at once I saw that the throne—erected ona dais beneath a crim- 
son canopy exactly opposite tome -was filling. King Oscar was standing 
before it, with his amiable smile and gentle bow ; the graceful queen, her 
sweet young daughter, and three sons—Gustaf, Oscar, and Auguste ; and 
to crown all, the dashing and splendid crown-prince, the eldest of the 
charming family, and his young Dutch wife—all were there. The king and 
queen used to dance at this ball with their good townspeople, but they 
have now abdicated in favour of their children, whose duty this night was 
no very easy one. 

The royal chamberlains were immediately sent about with invitations. 
The queen, the granddaughter of graceful Josephine, with a pretty move- 
ment of her hand, laid her royal commands on her youthful sons, who in- 
stantly rose with submissive alacrity, unbuckled their sword-belts, and de- 
scended the throne steps to receive the citizen partners allotted to them. 
The two young princesses set off in a waltz with two portly merchants, 
and the usual furious dance instantly began; down the entire length of 
that long room, round the centre group of standers, and up again. A lady 
falls under their feet ; but the eye cannot take in the prostrate form before 
it sees it again peasy | away, half-borne up in the strong arms that cer- 
tainly must lighten the exertion of the fragile-looking creatures, who, 
night after night, through the winter season, keep up this violent dancing. 
The black head of the handsome crown-prince looks soon as if he had come 
out of a vapour-bath ; but he has only time to mop it up with his handker- 
chief, and set off in a whirl with a fat Jady in black Yidt And his young 
wife, whose infant is little more than a month old, isdancing too, but more 
quietly, for her partner is a grave burgomaster. 

This ball, I suppose, is meant to be on the principle of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, and indeed, I suppose, that principle is as much carried out 
at the Bourse Ball of Stockholm as it is anywhere else. The humblest 
tradesman’s wife or daughter says she has as good a chance of dancing 
with one of the princes as any one else. So it may be, but somehow the 
chance does not come. “The eleven old men” of Stockholm—that is, I 
believe, the heads of the corporation—settle all that. 

After about two hours of most vehement exercise on the part of some of 
the assembly, of absolute stillness and wearisome dulness, as I should call 
it, on the part of the rest—that is, of the half-withered and closely packed 
wall flowers—the royal guests (who had sustained their parts admirably, 
the queen in beating time and nodding her head, the king in bestowing 
grave smiles of approval) were invited to supper, and all the assembly 
partook of refreshments : ices, bishops (not mitred ones), and cakes, being 
ahundantly supplied. 

As soon as this was over, a curious progress was made by each of the 
royal guests separately round the room. It wascommenced by the crown- 
princess, instead of by the queen ; why, I know not unless, a suspicion may 
arise that a retirement from actual duty at the annual Bourse Ball is con- 
templated by the reigning powers of Sweden. The Crown-princess Lou- 
ise, conducted by her chamberlains, began the circuit of the room, along 
the avenue lately occupied by the dancers, and now left vacant between 


p- | the centre group of male standers, and the ladies sitting in rows against the 


wall. Every one now had as equal a chance of speaking toroyalty as they 
had had before of dancing with royalty ; but somehow the chances seemed 
torun all in the same line, for whoever had danced with the princes, the prin- 
cessstopped and spoke to. The chamberlains informed her of the identity, or 
pos reerey told her who was who among the eager aspirants for a 
word. 

The task of talking, bowing, and smiling was evidently no easy one to 
her royal highness—her handkerchief rolled intoa ball, and constantly ap- 

lied to her face, together with an uneasy writhing of the person, seemed 
indicative of a still more anxious state of mind than that of the citizen- 
ladies before her, who regarded her with that sort of expression which I 
have not seen any but a Swedish countenance to wear—an expression of 
what one must call pity, and yet of admiration, wonder, and respect : they 
always wear it when looking at a bride, and generally when gazing at 
pts ty. Next came the queen, in crimson velvet and tiara of diamonds ; 
all smiles and graciousness—so very gracious, that it recalled to my mind 
what a very old lady, who was maid of honour to the queen of the mur- 
dered Gustavus III., told me a poor Swedish soldier, with a wooden leg, 
said of Bernadotte, his majesty’s father, when he gave him an addition to 
Xis pension at her request ‘“‘ Madame, his majesty is insupportably good.” 
She kad a word for some, a bow and smile for all. 

Then the young Princess Eugenie made her rounds ; affable and desir- 
ous to please, as she always is, more by nature than by study. Seldom 
has a more am ae and amiable girl borne the title of princess. — 

But the jewel of all was the little old queen-dowager, the widow of the 
renowned Bernadotte. On she comes, nodding the white plumes of her 
turban, and looking so unutterably self-content ; glancing through her 
eve glass, and holding it up to her chamberlain, while she asks : 0 is 

at? and who is that? without ever caring to hear the answer ; but nods 
and smiles in her lithe French manner ; and goes on, taking all the amuse- 





ment of whatever is to be seen or done, and leaving the other part of the 





business to any one else—for she has never learnt to speak Swedish, 
her own dear French is spoken only to herself and to her cham| 

After the royal ladies had made their rounds, Ring, (aoe mae Se ° 
his majesty, this talking promenade must be one of 

his regalstate. He is not formed by nature to shine in 
nervous and embarrassed in mere chit-chat, although in quiet conversation, 

or in literary or scientific company, he can converse well. But at 

all times his amiable manner and benevolent smile speaks for him. 

The young princes followed their father’s example most geo ong 

took notes from their attendants of all the persons he spoke to, 

and spoke to them also. I seldom have seen altogether a prettier panto- 

mine than was enacted, especially when the king and queen sat in their 
throne-chairs, nodding approbation to each other while their subjects 

danced, beating time to the music, or beckoning the aa princes, who 

sprang with reverent alacrity up the royal steps, receiv gaereny & 

royal command, bowed, and hastened to ‘gladden some loyal by its 
performance. 

Shortly after midnight, their majesties retired. We were then at liberty 
to do so likewise ; and after sitting motionless for six hours, a ¢ 
would not have been unwelcome, to me at least. But all were not of m 
mind : my white-robed Fog sani with pink roses in her hair, most arden’ 
y longed to dance at the Bourse Ball, while her humility made her think 
the hope was quite a forlorn one. My eye, however, discerned a very fine 
young English officer, a really bold dragoon, who had quartered himself im 

tockholm. He saw me, and came up to our bench, told me he had come 
to the North in search of a wife, and asked me to recommend him one ; and 
I—not foreseeing the penalty of an attempt at match-making—at once in- 
troduced him to my fair Swede : she was a little brunette, Gucter The 
Eng , perhaps not supposing that I meant in this off-hand manner to 
give him a ner for life, merely requested her to be his partner in @ 
waltz, which the Swedes affirm no Englishman can dance. Nothing cam 
be more reserved and bay wd than a Swedish lady’s demeanour, and 
of course more so in the middle ranks than in the higher; yet it would 
have been a thousand pities if that pretty white dress had been put on 
for nothing ; and whether it was for that reason, or that the saucy look and. 
handsome face and outstretched hand of the young Englishman, with the 
only intelligible word he could —‘ Come”—were quite irresistible, 
I do not clearly understand, but the result of all was, that she did give him 
her hand. And really, if he had promised to keep it for life, [ should 
have been quite willing to leave them dancing there, and go home to my 
own solitude, and sleep ; for dance, dance, dance they did ; and my head 
ached, and my heavy eyelids almost closed, and two o’clock sounded from 
the Stockholm bells, and I had sat on that seat for eight longhours ; and I 
resolved, whatever else I did, never again to chaperone a Swede in a white 
dress to a Bourse Ball. 

More pleasant to me, I must confess—as I do not wear white dresses, the 
sign of a dancing lady at a court-ball—was the solitary walk I took to re- 
vive myself the next day, after having been up from six o’clock on New- 
Year’s morn, to three o’clock on the morning after it. 

The Bourse Ball was a curious spectacle, as a national institution of 
very ancient origin ; but nature hasever been my friend—almost my best 
friend ; and from artificial life how gladly the spirit rebounds to her who 
has blessed our childhood, cheered our youth, and consoles our age! The 
day, the 24 of January, was one of the finest and brightest imaginable ; 
the san was warm and clear—the temperature in the shade was low. The 
snow lay deep, and kled in the clear light. I walked over Skeppehol- 
men, or the Isle of Ships, where the Admiralty offices and naval tu- 
tions are situated ; a pretty island and walk it is. I crossed the bridge of 
boats, which in winter supplies the place of the moveable ones that ply be- 
tween the capital and the charming royal park called Djurgarden ; but I 
did not see the boats, or perceive that any bridge was there, or any water 
either ; that branch of the Baltic was now all ice, ice hard and immoveable 
as any road, so that I did not know that I walked on water. And then I 
was in a beautiful place, where dark tall pines rose amid snow-covered 
rocks, that glittered in the sunshine ; and I trod nearly knee-deep in snow 
to avoid a beaten path ; and I enjoyed myself exceedingly. utiful 
were those rocky heights and dark fir-trees, rising in snow and sunshine ; 
beautiful the wide-spread landscape round about ; still and calm an 
bright was the whole scene ; the frost-king and the sun-king were each tri- 
umphant, and each seemed equally secure of his ete: 

Alas for such expectations! Talk of the instability of England if 
will, Mr. Swede, but what will you say to this ?—“ Ist of January—Bit- 
= cold and. dark. haghe aera ie yan Fret an and very corm 
4th Jan —Blowing a hurricane—piercingly cold ; 80 OD, says) 
motshouk Tt is cartoes to an English person to be co ofa 
storm only by hearing the reports of those who have been out of doors, or 
by seeing, not feeling its violence. The day following my walk, the cold 
was again extreme ; and the day after that, the wind rose to a gale, but 
without shaking the immensely thick walls and firm-set windows of m 
dwelling. Remembering the groaning, creaking, rattling of an Eng 
house in a storm, I feel amazed at seeing the effects of the wind from my 
window, without feeling the least movement or breath of air around me. 
Certainly our English walls, doors, and windows do us no credit ; and I 
wish we could borrow a hint from a nation that is admitted to be a cen- 
tury behind us in the arts and manufactures and conveniences of life. 

"This gale subsided, not into snow, but rain, such rain as even this wet 
autumn had not produced ; and for twenty-four hours it continued inces- 
santly, Not a trace of snow remained on my favourite Place, only patches 
of it lay still on the heights of Sédor. The sledges were put up, the carts 
began to rattle ; I lost my temper, and the Swedes lost their spirits. The 
snow had melted from the Place, and its unbroken surface looked like a 
lake. But to my no small perplexity, I saw boys sliding on what ap- 
ared to me to be merely a sheet of water formed by the melted snow. 
hey cut figures and capers, they threw parcels before them, slid after 
them, and took them up without stopping. What can it be? are they 
running over water? Three o’clock came: it was dark ; the lamps in the 
streets and in the houses were lighted ; the lights sparkled here, there, 
everywhere, up and down and around my Place. I went to the window, 
and uttered a ery of delight—my whole Place waga sheet of glittering 
crystal, reflecting in its polished mirror a treble row of 5 lp lights, a 
words cannot tell how beautiful it looked. The snow had 
left the ice wet underneath ; in the day it looked like water, in the night it 
was hard, clear, shining glass. The only thing I ever saw at all ling 
it, but on a smaller scale, was an underground lake in one of the Austrian 
salt-mines, which was encircled with small lamps ; the white heaps of salt 
around it might look in the gloom like the snow of Sweden. 

And so it remained, a nightly delight to my 7 for some time. Then 
came the snow again—a regular snow-storm, the first I had seen in the 
North. It drove along in a white moving cloud. The ever changing 
aspect of my Place was now most singular; my 2 ha lake, indeed, was 
gone; but through the white driving mist, rapidly-driven sledges were 
seen traversing the road that lay between it and the water where the ves- 
sels were laid up ; and all was seen as if t h a white veil. The tall 
bare masts of the ships, and the formal lines of trees, were curiously mys- 
tified. The wild and angry storm had something so strong and cruel in its 
breath, it lifted the snow, and whirled it round and round, and up like a 
spray-cloud to the dark any i but still the snow came again, and grew 
deep and deeper, and would rest there still when the storm-fit was over, 
like Patience beneath the assaults of a t t. 

“Now, then,” said my old dounbdancndekiesne smiling widely, and 
rubbing her hands—“now then you begin to see our winter ; you never 
saw anything like that before. You have no snow in England—I know 
that : no sun either—nothing but fog.” 

As I never contradict the good woman’s assertions, knowing it would be 
impossible, when they are once made, to change their character, I let judg- 
ment go by default, and her verdict nst English snow and sunshine 
was unquestioned by her hearers. I only looked from the window of her 
great salong, and said : “ How frightful !” ’ r 

“ Frightful! not at all ; we shall have it now : that is beginning. 
The snow will rest on the ice now, and then it will freeze and become 
hard, and so we shall have a good winter, and the industry will go on. 
Yes, madame, that is better than the fog of England. We can travel on 
sledges here, and we have warm stoves, which you never could learn to 
make or use in land ; so that one of our ministers who went to Lon- 
don was all —yes, roasted—on one side, and frozen on the other. 
a that is true ; he never recovered it, and has the liver-complaint to 

day. 

“Was that the overdone or underdone side?” I inquired very gravely ; 
but my hostess was pouring forth such a volume of information to the rest 
of her on on England and the English, that my query remained un- 
answered. 


A WALK THROUGH A MOUNTAIN. 


I took a walk last year through the substance of a mountain, entering 
at the top, and coming out at the bottom, after a two or three mile oa 
ney underground. Perhaps the story of this = is worth —— A 
mountain was part of an extensive property belonging to the pon came 4 
Austria, in his character of salt merchant, and contained the famous 
mine of Hallein. 
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baths of Gastein, Ischl, and some other places. names of 
Baleburg (i ~ the fame sity EB evan As we pe on 
hi t pleasant ci c en 
Be arnt tet of the surroanding country. Hallein is a small tive ei 


miles to the south east of Salzburg, and it was to the mine of Hallein, as 
before said, that + ing my visit. 
jw On the way thither I passed through much delightful rock and water 
nery. From Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, I got through Wells 
Laimbach to the river Traun, and afoot beside its winding 
waters till I reached the point of its junction with the Traunsee, or Lake 
m the village on the opposite shore, I followed the same 
stream again upon its wanderings by mountain steep, and wooded bank, 
the y called after the river’s name, until t came to Gmunden, 
where the Traun flows through another lake. At Gmunden I stopped to 
look over the Imperial Salt Warehouses. The ee, ee as 
most people know, is the only dealer in salt and 
subjects are allowed to trade. His salt warehouses, therefore, must needs 
be extensive. They are situated at Gmunden to the left of the landing- 
@ little steamer plies across the lake ; and they are so 
unloading of boats that bring salt 


- 
i 


to afford e lyr. for 
barrels simply be | iaiae toy the highway of the Traun. The warehouses con- 


a ake Sees of ‘sheds piled with the salt in barrels, a 
a low but spacious hall, filled, in a confused way, with 
There were models of river-boats and salt moulds, mining 
ways, hydraulic models of all kinds, miniature furnaces, 
and I looked through these until the bell 
pier warned me, at five o’clock in the evening, to go on 
that was quite ready to puff and splash its way across 
lake. We went under the shadow of the black and 
and among pine-covered rocks, of which the reflections 
the water with a ruddy glow, that streamed across a low 
wards which we were 8 g- 
mae rom the fires of the Imperial Saltern, erected at 
a short visit to the works, which have been erected at 
display all the most recent improvements in the art of 
marketable salt from saline water. I found that the wa- 
regnated, is conducted from the distant mines by wooden 
e drying pan. The pan is a large shallow vessel of metal, 
small piles of brick, and a low brick wall about three feet 
round two-thirds of its circumference, and leaving one- 
as the mouth of the furnace, open to the air. Among the brick co- 
and within the wall, the fire ed and curled under the seething 
nding next into the house over the t pan, and looking down 
surface and its contents through sliding doors upon the floor, I 
white salt crusting like a coat of snow over the boiling water, and 
ed as it is form y Rawrerges stationed at each of the trap doors 
above me, As the water evaporated, the salt was stirred and 
from rake to rake; and finally, when quite dry, raked into the 
bourhood of a long-handled spade, with which one workman was 
velling among the dried salt, and filling a long row of wooden moulds, 
~— ready to his hand. These moulds are sugar-loaf shaped, and per- 
ted at the bottom like a sugar mould, in order that any remaining 
moisture may drain out of them. The moulds will be placed finally in a 
heated room before the salt will be considered dry enough for storeage as 
a manufactured article. 

The brine that pours with an equable flow into the seething pan at 
Ebensee, is brought by wooden troughs from the salt mine at Hallein, a 
distance of thirty miles in a direct line. It comes by way of mountains 
and along a ion of the valley of the Trann, through which I continued 
my journey the same evening from Ebensee, until the darkness compelled 
me to rest for the night at a small inn on a hill side. The next day I went 
through Ischl and Wolfgang, and spent three hours of afternoon in climb- 
ing up the Scharfberg, which is more than a thougand feet higher than 

on, to see the sunset and the sunrise. There was sleeping accom- 
modation on the top : so there is on the.top of Snowdon, On the Scharf- 
berg I had a hay-litter in a wooden shed and ate goat’s and bread 
and butter. I saw no sunset or sunrise, but had a night of wind and rain, 
and came down in the morning through white mist within a ru gully 
a by the rain, to get a wholesome breakfast at St. Gilgen on 
lake. More I need not say about the journey than that, on the fifth 
day after leaving Ebensee, having rested a little in the very beautiful city 
burg, I marched into the town of Hallein, at the foot of Durrnberg, 
the famous salt mountain, called Tumal by old chroniclers, and known for 
salt mountain seven hundred and thirty years 

After a night’s rest in the town, I was astir by five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and went forward on my visit to the mines. In the case of the Durrn- 
berg salt mine, as I have already said, the miner enters at the top and 
comes out at the bottom. My first business, therefore, was to walk up the 
mountain, the approach to which is by a long slope of about four English 


I met few miners by the way, and noticed in them few peculiarities of 
manners or costume. national dress about these regions is a sort of 
cross between the Swiss Alphine costume and a common peasant dress of 
the lowlands. I saw indications of the sugar-loafed hat ; jackets were 
worn almost all, with knee-breeches and coloured leg The 
pocorn Orit ways neat and sound, and the clothed bodies looked rea- 
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except that they had all remarkably pale faces. The miners 
to suffer from their occupation. 
the summit of the Durrnberg, the dry brownish lime- 
showed its bare front to the morning sun. I entered the offices, 
contained in the rock, and applied for admission into the dominion 
arrival was quite in the nick of time, for I had not to 
I happened to complete the party of twelve, without 
ay ag a, It was a Tower of London vestaeee : 
ower, e upon our purses was not v eavy. 
gulden-schein—about ten: is the regulated fee. “Our full 
been duly put down in the re , each of us was fur- 
a miner’s costume, and, so habited, off we set. 
from a point that is called the Obersteinberghauptstollen ; 
only having candles, one in advance, the other in the 


sensible of a pleasant coldness in the air when we had gone 
way into the sloping tunnel. The tunnel was lofty, wide and dry. 
walked down on a gentle decline for a distance of nearly 
feet through the half gloom and among the echoes, we ar- 

mouth of the shaft, named Freudenberg. The method of 
the “Rolle.” It is both simple and efficacious. Down 
the shaft, and at an angle, in this case, of forty-one and 
two smooth railways parallel with each other, and each 
ickness of a scaffold pole ; they are twelve inches ~ om 
down the shaft like two sides of a thick ladder without 
rounds. Following the directions and example of the fore- 
, we sat astride one behind the other on this wooden tramway, 
co ly to the bottom, regulating our with our 

was only of the width n to allow room for 

way we descended to the next chamber in the moun- 

a hundred and forty feet, (perpendicular) from the top 


in a low-roofed chamber, small enough to be lighted 

glare of our two candles. The walls roof 

and purple colours, showing the unworked stratum 

then at the head of the Untersteinberghauptstulm, 

a back at the pAaren got in the solid limestone through 
we pursued our way along a narrow galle 

for a of six beanels and sixty feet, kh 

e us a into the deeper regions of the 

pleasure we all seated ourselves again upon a 

the Johann-Jacob-berg-rolle, which is laid at an 

a half degrees— and away we slipped to the next 

the perpendicular depth of another couple of hundred 


chamber where our candles made the same half 
ruddy glare into the darkness, where there was the 
ttering u the walls and ceiling. We pursued our track 
cutting, ted by confused and giant shadows, suddenly 
vernous sideways that startled us as we came upon them, 
Eajphee mummies, for I thought myself for one minute 
an catacomb. After traversing a further distance of 

ne seven hundred feet we halted at the top of the third slide, 
Konigsrolle. That shot us fifty-four feet deeper into the heart of the 
We had become quite expert at our exercise, and had left off 

all these descents and traverses, what might be our real 

in the bowels of the earth. Perhaps we might get down to 
Aladdin’s garden and find trees loaded with emerald and ruby fruits. It 
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was quite possible, for there was something very cabalistic, very strong of 
enchantment in the word Konhauserankehr-schachtricht, the name given to 
the ion of the mine we were then descending. Konhauser-return-shaft 
is, I think, however, about the mea of that come word. 

So far I had felt nothing like real cold, althoagh had been promised a 
wintry atmosphere. Possibly with a miner’s over my ordinary 
el , and with i | of exercise, there was enough to counteract the 
effects of the chill air. But our x Ae Le oy" to ache at the uncertain light, 
and we all straggled irregularly along the smooth cut shaft level for ano- 
ther sixty feet, and so reached the Konhauser-rolle, the fourth slide we had 
encountered in our progress. 

That cheered us o alittle, as it shot us down another one hundred and 
eight feet perpendicular depth to the Soolererzeugungswerk-Konhauser— 
surely a place nearer than ever to the magic regions of Abracadabra. If 
not Aladdin’s garden, something wonderful ought surely by this time to 
have been reached. I was alive to any sight or sound, and was excited by 
the earnest whispering of my fellow adventurers, and the careful directions 
as to onr progress given by the guides and light-bearers. 

With eager rapidity we flitted among the black shadows of the cavern, 
till we reached a winding flight of giant steps. We mounted them with 
desperate excitement, and at the summit halted, for we felt that there was 
e before our faces, and had been told that those stairs led to a mid- 
mountain lake, nine hundred and sixty feet below the mountain’s top ; two 
hundred and forty feet above its base. Presently, through the darkness‘ 
we perceived at an apparently interminable distance a few dots of light, 
that shed no lustre, and could help us in no way to pierce the pitch 

loom of the great cavern. The lights were not interminably distant, for 
they were upon the other shore, and this gnome lake is but a mere drop 
of water in the mountain mass, its length being three hundred and thirty, 
and its breadth one hundred and sixty feet. 

Our guides lighted more candles, and we pogea to see their rays re- 
flected from the water ; we could hear too the dull splashing of the boat, 
which we could not see, as old Charon slowly ferried to our shore. More 
lights were used ; they flashed and flickered from the ba yo ferry station, 
and we began to have an indistinct sense ofa ge ed dome, and of an 
undulating surface of thick, black water, throug which the coming boat 
loomed bing More candles were lighted on both sides of the Konhauser 
lake, a véry Styx, defying all the illuminating force of candles, dead and 
dark in its dim cave, even the limits of which all our lights did not serve 
to define. The boat reached the place of embarcation,and we, wandering 
ghosts, half walked and were half carried into its broad clu hulk, and 
took each his allotted seat in ghostly silence. There was something really 
terrible in it all ; in the slow funereal pace at which we floated across the 
subterranean lake ; in the dead quiet among us, only interrupted by the 
slow ory of the oar into the sickly waters. In spite of all the lights 
that n kindled we were still in a thick vapour of darkness, and 
could form but a dreamy notion of the beauty and the grandeur of the 
crystal dome within which we men from the upper earth were hidden from 
our fellows. The lights were flared aloft as we crept sluggishly across the 
lake, and now and then were flashed back from a hanging stalactite, but 
that was all. The misty darkness about us brought to the fancy at the 
same time fearful images, and none of us were sorry when we reached the 
other shore in safety. There a rich glow of light awaited us, and there 
we were told a famous tale about the last Arch-ducal visit to these salt 
mines, when some thousands of lighted tapers glittered and flashed about 
him, and exhibited the vaulted roof and spangled lake in all their beauty. 
As we were not Archdukes, we had our Hades lighted only by a pound 
of short sixteens. 

We left the lake behind us, and then traversing a further distance of 
seventy feet along the Webrschachtricht, arrived at the mouth of the 
Konhauser Stiege. Another rapid descent of forty-five feet at an angle of 
fifty degrees, and we then reached Rupertschachtricht, a long cavern of 
the extent of five hundred and sixty feet, through which we toiled with a 

owing sense of weariness. We had now come to the top of the last and 

ongest “ slide” in the whole Dirrnberg. It is called the Wolfdietrich- 
berg-rolle, and is four hundred and sixty-eight feet lopg, carrying us two 
hundred and forty feet lower down into the mountain. We went down 
this “ slide” with the alacrity of school-boys, one after another keeping 
the pot boiling, and all regulating our movements with great circumspec- 
tion, for we knew we had far to go and could never see more than a few 
yards before us. 

Having gained the ground beneath in safety, our attention was drawn 
to a fresh water well or spring, sunk in this spot at great cost by order of 
the Archduke, and blessed among miners. Amid all the stone and salt 
and brine, a gush of pure fresh water at our feet was very welcome to us 
all. The well was sunk, however, to get water that was necessary for the 
mining operations. We did not see any of those operations underground, 
for they are not exhibited ; the show-trip underground is only among the 
ventilating shafts and galleries. Through the dark openings by which we 
had passed, we should have found our way (had we been permitted) to the 
miners. I have seen them working in the Tyrol, and their labours are ex- 
tremely simple. Some of the rock-salt is quarried in transparent crystals, 
that undergo only the peered of crushing before they are sent into the 
market as an article of commerce. Very little of this grain salt is seen in 
England, but on the continent it may be found in some of the first hotels, 
and on the table of most families. It is cheaper than the loaf salt, and is 
known in Germany under the title of salzkorn, and in France, as selle de 
cuisine. In order to obtain a finer grained and better salt, it is necessary 
that the original salt-crystals should be dissolved, and for this p par- 
allel galleries are run into the rock, and there is dug in each of them a 
dyke or cistern. These — are then flushed with water, which is allow- 

to remain in them undisturbed for the space of from five to twelve 
months, according to the richness of the soil ; and, being then thorough! 
saturated with the salt that it has taken up, the brine is drawn off throug 
wooden pipes¥rom Hallein over hill and dale into the evaporating pans. 

We had traversed the last level, and had reached what is generally call- 
ed the end of the salt-mine ; but we were still a long way distant from the 
pure air and the sunshine. We had travelled through seven galleries of 
an aggregate length of nearly two miles; we had floated across an earthy 
piece of water ; had followed one another down six slides, and had pene- 
trated to the depth of twelve hundred feet into the substance of the moun- 
tain limestone, ,and marl. Having done all this, there we were 
in the very heart of the Durrnberg, left by our guides, and entrusted to 
the care of two lank lads with haggard faces. We stood together in a 
spacious cavern, poorly lighted by our candles ; there was a line of tram- 
rail running through the middle of it, and we soon saw the carriage that 
was to take us out of the mountain emerging from a dark nook in the dis- 
tance. It was a truck with seats upon it, economically arranged after the 
fashion of an Irish jaunting car. e two lads were to be our horses, and 
our way lay through a black hollow in one side of the cavern, into which 
the tram-rail ran. 

We took our seats, instructed to sit perfectly still, and to restrain our 
legs and arms from any straggling. There was no room to spare in the 
shaft we were about to traverse. Our car wasrun on to the tram-line, and 
the two lads, with a sickly smile, and a broad hint at their sapere gra- 
tuity, began to pull, and promised usa rapid journey. In another minute, 
and we were ‘witeine down an incline with a rush and a rattle, through 
the subterranean passage tunnelled into solid limestone which runs to the 
outer edge of the Dirrnberg. The length of this tunnel is considerably 
more than an English mile. . 

The reverberation and the want of light were nothing, but we were disa- 
ey sensible of a cloud of fine stone dust, and knew well that we 

ould come out not only stone deaf, but as white as millers. Clinging to 
our seats with a cowardly instinct, down we went through a hurricane of 
sound and dust. At length we were sensible of a diminution in our speed, 
and the confusion of noises so far ceased, that we could hear the panting 
of our biped cattle. Then, yen before us, shining in the centre of the 
pitchy darkness, there was a bright blue star suddenly aggerent. One of 

e poor lads in the whisper of exhaustion, and between his broken pant- 
ings for breath, told us that they always know when they have got half 
way by the blue star, for that is the daylight shining in. - 

A little necessary rest, and we were off again, the blue star before us 
growing gradually paler, and expanding and still growing whiter, till with 
an uncontrollable dash, and a concussion, we are thrown within a feet of 
the broad incom le daylight. With how much contempt of candles 
did I look up at the noonday sun! The two lads, streaming with perspi- 
ration, who dragged us down the long incline, were made happy by 
the payment we all Magee offered for their services. Then, as we passed 
out of the mouth of the shaft, by a rude chamber cut out of the rock, we 
were induced to pause and purchase from a family of miners who reside 
there a little box of salt crystals, as a memento of our visit. Truly we 
must have been among the gnomes, for when 1 had reached the inn I 
spread the brilliant crystals I had brought home with me on my bedroom 
window sill, and there they sparkled in the sun and twinkled rainbows, 
changing and shifting their bright colours as though there were a living 
imp at work within. But when I got up next mornining and looked for 
my crystals, in the place where each had stood, I found only a little slop 
of brine. That fact may, I have no doubt, be accounted for by the philo- 








sophers ; but I prefer, to think that it was something wondrous strange, 


tales, how they received gifts from the good people whe lived in the bowels 
of the earth, and what became of them. I have had my experiences, and I 
do not choose to be sure whether those tales are altogether founded upon 





AND THEN? 


The oracle of the beautiful sequestered little hamlet of Ambermead, was 
an old gentleman of unobtrusive and orderly habits, whose peculiar taci- 
turnity had obtained for him the familiar cognomen of Two Words. Mr. 
Canute, alias Two Words, dwelt on the outskirts of the village, tended by 
an ancient housekeeper, almost as chary of speech as her worthy master. 
It was surmised that Mr. Canute had seen better days; but though his 
means were straitened, his heart was large, and his countenance expressed 
great benevolence. Notwithstanding the brief mode of speech which cha- 
racterised him on all occasions, the advice of Mr. Canute was eagerly 
sought on every subject whereon it was presumed advice could be profit- 
able ; and the simple rustics of Ambermead perhaps valued it the more, 
because, though delivered without a particle of pomposity, the terseness 
and decision of the words expended, left an indelible impression, which 
long sermons often failed toconvey. Mr. Canute lived on terms of intima- 
y with the family at the old Hall—an intimacy cemented by early asso- 
ciation, for Mr. Harwell and Mr. Canute had been school-fellows ; and 
when a painful and lingering illness attacked the squire, his ancient friend 
and crony felt deep anxiety as to the ultimate fate of Mr. Harwell’s child, 


y | the good and lovely Clara Harwell. The disease was an incurable one ; 


though the suffering might be protracted, there was no hope of ultimate 
recovery, and an,air of gloom reigned over the village of Ambermead, 
where once the sweet spring and summer tide brought only sport and glee. 
Ambermead was noted for a profusion of rich red roses, exhaling delicious 
fragrance ; and for the song of innumerable nightingales, whose harmoni- 
ous concerts resounded amid the weitere groves, sheltering the hamlet 
on every side, and extending beyond the old Hall of Ambermead. But 
now, although the roses bloomed and the birds sang, serious faces looked 
from the cottage doors ; and while the younger villagers forgot their usual 
pastimes, the elders conversed apart in wh <oot always directing their 
glances towards the Hall, as if the sufferer within those thick wells could 
be disturbed by their conversation. This hanged was called forth, not 
only by the circumstance of Mr. Harwell ing their ancestral landlord, 
the last of an impoverished race, but from his always having lived among 
them as a friend and neighbour—respected as a superior, and beloved as 
an equal. Their knowledge also of the squire’s decayed fortunes ; and that, 
on his death, the fine old place must become the property of a stranger, 
whom rumour did not report favourably of—greatly enhanced the concern 
of these hereditary cultivators of the soil; and many bright eyes grew 
dim thinking of poor Miss Clara, who would so soon be fatherless, and al- 
most penniless. The estate of Ambermead was strictly entailed in the 
male line, and the next heir was of distant kin to the Harwells. A com- 
bination of misfortunes, and no doubt of imprudence in years long by-gone, 
had reduced the present proprietor to the verge of ruin, from which he was 
to find refuge only in the grave. The Harwell family had lived for cen- 
turies in Ambermead. They seemed so much to belong to their poor 
poy maya who always sympathised most fully in all the joys and sorrows 
of the “ Hall folk,’”’ that now, when there was a certain prospect of losing 
them for ever as it seemed, the parting became more than a common one 
between land!ord and tenant, between rich and poor—it was the parting 
of endeared friends. 

They watched and waited for Mr. Canute passing to and fro, ashe did 
every day, and more than once a day ; and on his two words they hung, 
as if life or death were involved in that short bulletin. 

“ How is the squire to-day ?”’ said one. 

“No better,” replied Mr. Canute mildly, without stopping. 

“ And how’s Miss Clara?” inquired another with re pity in his looks. 

“ Very patient,” respondent the old man, still moving slowly on with 
the aid of his stout staff. 

“ Patient!” repeated several voices when he was out of hearing. “ Yes, 
yes, patient enough ; and Master Canute means a deal when he says pa- 
tient. Bless her young sweet face ! there’s patience in it if ever there was 
in mortal’s;? 

Mr. Canute’s patience was sorely taxed by questioning at all hours ; he 
was Mg be first by one, then by another, on his way from his own cottage 
to the Hall, but with unfailing good-nature and promptitude, he invari- 
ably satisfied ‘the affectionate solicitude of his humble neighbours—in his 
pre quaint way, certainly—never wasting words, yet perfectly under- 
sto 

The summer-tide was waning into autumn, and the squire of Amber- 
mead faded more gradually than autumn leaves, when late one evening a 
wayfarer stopped at Mr. Canute’s cottage, which was on the roadside, and 

uested permission to rest, asking for a draught of water from the well 
re the porch. 

“Most welcome,” said Two Words, scanning the stranger, and pleased 
with his appearance, for youth and an agreeable countenance are sure 
passports ; perhaps, too, Mr. Canute discerned gentle breeding in his guest, 
despite travel-soiled habiliments, and a dash of habitual recklessness in his 
air. Atany rate, the welcome was heartily given, and as heartily respond- 
ed to ; and when Mr. Canute left his dwelling, in order to pay his usual 
evening visit at the Hall, he merely said, addressing his young visitors 
“Soon back ;” and turning to Martha, the careful housekeeper, added : 
“Get supper ;” while on stepping over the threshold, second thoughts 
urged him to return and say to the young man: “ Don’t go.” 

“No, that I wont,” replied he frankly, “for Ilike my quarters too well. 
I'll wait till you come back, governor ; andI hope you won’t be long, for 
ng Brg waters for the supper you spoke of.” 

. Canute smiled, and walked away more briskly than usual ; and after 
sitting for some time beside the sick man’s bed, and bidding “ good night” 
and “‘ bless you” to sweet Clara Harwell, he retraced his steps homewards, 
and found supper ready, and the handsome stranger so obviously ready 
to do justice to the frugal fare before them, that Mr. Canute then 
jocularly remarked : “ Keen air ;” to which the stranger replied in the 
same strain: “Fine scenery ;” on which the host added : “ An artist?” 
when the youth, laughing outright, said : “ An indifferent one indeed.” 
After a pause, and suffering his mirth to subside, he continued : “ Are you 
always so economical in words, sir? Don’t you sometimes find it difficult 
to carry on conversation in this strain?” 

a vee don’t,” replied Mr. Canute smiling, and imperturbably good- 
natured. 

“Not I,” cried the youth ; “ and I want to ask you halfa hundred ques- 
tions. Will you answer me?” 

“Tl try,” replied Mr. Canute. 

“T’ve not long to stay, for I’m on a walking tour with a friend ; but I 
diverged to Ambermead, as I was anxious to see it. I’ve had a curiosity 
to see it for a long while ; but my friend is waiting for me at the market- 
town, eight miles off, I think, and I shall strike across the country when 
the moon is up, if you’ll give me a rest till then.” 

“ Most welcome,” said Mr. Canute courteously. 

“ Ah ha!” quoth the stranger, “ If that’s the way you parsue your dis- 
course, I don’t think I shall learn much from you. I hope, however, that 
I may get a wife who will follow your example—a woman of two words, 
in short ; she’ll be a rare specimen of her sex!” 

“ Ah ha!’ ejaculated Mr. Canute. 

“ But come, tell me, for time presses,” said the young man, suddenly be- 
comin ve— tell me ali about A mbermead, and the squire—how long 
he’s likely to last. For, in fact, the friend I mentioned, who is with me 
during this walking tour, is vastly interested in all that concerns the place 


and panei, 

ve The eir?’”’ whispered Mr. Canute mysteriously. 

“ Well, well sup we say he is; he’s not altogether a bad fellow, 
though he is considered a bit reckless and wild. But he has heard of 
Clara Harwell’s beauty and goodness from his cousin, Lady Ponsonb 
(she’s Clara’s cousin too, you know): and he is really quite sorry to thin 
that such a lovely creature should be turned out of the old Hall to make 
room for him. He wants to know what will become of her when old Har- 
well dies, for all the world knows he’s ruined, It’s a pretty place this old 
Ambermead—a paradise, I should say. I know what I’d do, if I was ever 
lucky enough to call it mine.” The youth rubbed his hands gleefully. 
“JT should be a happy dog then !’ 

“ And then ?” said Mr. Canute smiling. 

“ Why, then, I’d pull down the rickety old house up there, and build a 
palace fit for a prince ; I’d keep nothing but the old wine ; I’d have lots 
of prime fellows to stay with me ; and I should sport the finest horses and 
dogs in the country.” The speaker paused, out of breath. 

“ And then?” said Mr. Canute quietly. 

“Why, then, I’d hunt, and shoot, and ride, and drink, and smoke, and 
dance, and keep open house, and enjoy life to the full—feasting from 

ear’s end to year’s end—the feast of reason and the flow of soul, you 
le, in old Ambermead !” 

« And then?” 


“ Why, then”—and the stranger hesitated—“ then, I suppose, like other 








and that I feared marvellously like people of whom I had read in German ' this life 


people, in the course of nature, I should have to leave all the pleasures of 
, and, like other people-—die.”’ 
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“ And then ?” said Mr. Canute, fixing his eyes, glittering like diamonds, 


on the young man’s face, which ed up, a8 he exclaimed with some 

irritation : fe 
“Oh hang your ‘and thens!’ But the moon is well up, I see, so I’m 

off. Good-night, and thank you,” And without further parley, he started 


off on his walk over the hills ; and Mr. Canute silently watched his ome 
retreating figure till in the deep shadows of the surrounding groves, he 
lost to view. In the moonlight, in the darkness, in the valley, and on the 
hillside, these words haunted the wayfarer, and he kept repeating to him- 
self, ‘ And then?” Thoughts took ion of his mind that never before 
had gained entrance there, or at least they arranged themselves ina 
sequence which gave them quite a new significance. His past life pre- 
sented itself to him for the first time as a coherent chain of events, ex- 
emplifying cause and effect ; and if his plans for the future did not at that 
moment receive any determinate change, he still kept repeating, anxiously 
and inquiringly, as he wandered on in the moonlight, the two strangely- 
suggestive words: “ And then ?” 3 
journey for that belated traveller ; for he had left Mr. Canute’s cotta @ 80 
hastily, that he had omitted to ask for certain landmarks on the hills 
leading to the place whither he was bound. In consequence, the stars 
faded in the sky, and the rosy morn broke through the eastern mists, ere 
the weary man, from the sumnmt of a high hill which he had tortuously 
ascended, beheld afar off, down in the valley, the shining river, the bridge, 
and the charch-tower of the town where his friend, in some anxiety, 
awaited his reappearance. . . 

During all his after-life, that young man never forgot the solitary night- 
walk when he lost his way beneath a beautiful spangled summer sky : the 
stars seemed to form the letters, “ And then?” the soft night-breeze seemed 
to whisper in his ear: “ And then ?” é , 

It is true, he had not gained the intelligence he sought respecting the 
inmates of Ambermead Hall : but he had laid bare his own folly for the 
inspection of Mr. Canute ; and in return, he had listened to no reproof—no 
tiresome lecture vouchsafed from prosy age to ardent hace but simply 
two words had penetrated his heart, and set him a thinking seriously. 
Mystic little words! “ And then?” 


For nearly three years after Mr. Harwell’s decease, the old Hall, con- 
trary to general ew eer remained untenanted, save by domestics 
left in charge. Miss Clara had found shelter with her relative, Lady 
Ponsonby, though her memory was still fresh and warmly cherished among 
the humble friends in her beautiful native village. Mr. Canute, if possible, 
more silent than ever, still remained the village oracle ; perhaps more 
cherished than of yore, inasmuch as he was the only memento remaining 
of the beloved Harwells—the old familiar faces now seen no more. He 
would listen, and they would talk, of days gone by ; he felt the loss even 
more than others, for he mourned a companion and friend in Mr. Harwell, 
and Clara had been to the good Two Words as an adopted daughter. At 
length it was rumoured that Mr. Selby, the new proprietor, was soon ex- 
pected to take possession of his property in due form ; moreover, that he 
was on the point of marriage, and that his young bride would accompany 
him, Ill re fly quickly ; and it had been circulated in former times 
that Mr. Selby was wild and extravagant, careless of others, selfish and 
profligate. Indeed, Mr. Canute had not contradicted such reports, so it 
was generally opined they were too true, and had a legal foundation. 
With heavy hearts, the inhabitants of Ambermead commenced their rural 
preparations for the reception of the squire and his bride ; green arches 
were erected, and wreaths of flowers were hung on the spreading branches 
beneath which the travellers’ road lay. It was the season of roses and 
nightingales, when Ambermead was in its glory ; and never had the rich 
red roses bloomed so profusely, and never had the chorus of the groves been 
more full and enchanting, than on the summer evening when the old and 
young of the hamlet, arrayed in their holiday attire, waited to greet the 
new comers. 

Mr. Canute stood at his cottage door; the bridge just beyond, over 
which the route conducted to the Hall through avenues of greenerie, was 
festooned with roses; and a band of maidens in white, lined the pictur- 
esque approach. The sun was setting, when a carriage drove quickly up, 
slackening its pace as it crossed the bridge, and stopping at Mr. Canute’s 
humble gate. Two Words himself, bareheaded, stepped forwards on eeeing 
a lady alight, who in another moment threw herself into his arms, ex- 
claiming : “ Our first greeting must be from you, dear, dear Mr. Canute! I 
need not introduce Mr. Selby--he is known to you already.” Speechless 
from astonishment and emotion, the old man could only say ; “ Miss 
Clara !”—as he gazed from one to another, recognising in the gentleman 
the wayfaring guest who had departed so abruptly on his walking expedi- 
tion over the moonlight hills, more than three years ets Seizing 
- hand which Mr. Canute silently extended, Mr. Selby said with deep 
feeling :-— 

“ It is to your instrumentality that I owe my present happiness.” 

“ How so?” was Mr. Canute’s reply, looking with pleased surprise 
into the open face, which, on a former occasion, had won his confidence 
and admiration. 

“* Twv words spoken in season wrought a change in me, which all the 
preaching of friends and guardians had failed to effect,” returned Mr. 
Selby, “and without which Clara never would have blessed me with her 
hand. These years of probation have proved my sincerity ; and Lady 
Ponsonby (a severe and scrutinising judge) pronounced my reformation 
complete ere she permitted me to address Clara. Those two little words, 
“And then?’ enigmatical to the uninitiated, convey a deep and mysti- 
cal meaning to mv heart, and they are of such significant import, that by 
inserting them whenever I paint the future, I trust to become a wiser and 
a better man.” 

Clara gazed proudly and confidingly on her husband ; and the news of 
her arrival having spread through the village a crowd collected, whose joy 
and surprise found vent in tears and blessings, to say nothing of numerous 
asides, purporting that never Miss Clara would have espoused, a bad 
man ; ergo, Mr. Selby must be a worthy successor of the ancient race! 

The prognostication proved correct ; and the pathway, strewn with 
bright summer roses, over which Clara trod in bridal pomp on her way 
to the ancestral home where she was born, was indeed emblematical of 
the flowery path which marked her future destiny. 

The old Hall of Ambermead isstill extant—a fine specimen of venerable 
decay, surrounded by ancestral groves, still famed for sheltering innumer- 
able nightingales when the Ambermead roses exhale their delicious fra- 
grance. In the old church-yard on the green hillside, a white monument 
gleams in the sunshine, whereon may be traced the name of John Canute, 
specifying the date of his happy death, while below is engraven this in- 
scription of two words—‘ 4nd then ?” 





Xatpervial Parlianent. 
FOREIGN REFUGEES. 


House of Lords, March 4. 

Lord LYNDHURST called the attention of the House to the irritation 
excited in the minds of the Austrian Government and people in conse- 
quence of the abuse of the right of asylum allowed to foreign refugees in 
this country, and expressed a strong opinion that the common law would 
prove adequate to punish such offenders against international law. In 
conclusion, he begged to ask whether any communications had passed be- 
tween the two Governments on the subject. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN.—My lords, in answer to the question put by 
my noble and learned friend, I have to state, that although communica- 
tions have taken place respecting the foreign refugees in this country, no 
demand has been made either by the Government of Austria or by any 
other State in Europe. I do not deny—I readily admit, with the noble 
and learned lord—that a considerable degree of excitement and irritation 
has prevailed, and does prevail, upon this subject, not only at Vienna, but 
in other parts of Europe ; and I also must say, not only upon the part of 
the Governments of Europe, but the feeling is largely shared by the people 
of those countries. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I must confess that, connect- 
ing as they do certain atrocious and sanguinary acts of recent occurrence 
with the residence of those refugees in this country, the feeling is perhaps 
not unnatural (hear, hear)—but connecting them, as I believe, very erro- 
neously ; and therefore I hope that before long it may subside, and be set 
at rest. (Hear, hear.) I think it right to say that it is not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to propose any,new law for the adoption of 
Parliament upon this subject (cries of “Hear, hear”); and it is not our 
intention for this reason,—because we hope and believe that the law of 
this country is sufficient (hear, hear) to enable us to discharge those duties 
to friendly and neighbouring States to which we are bound by the inter- 
national law of Europe. (Hear, hear.) If indeed it were possible that the 
law of this country disabled us from performing those duties of paramount 
obligation, then indeed it might be necessary to consider the subject ; but, 
as I trust, and as has been confirmed by my noble and learned friend, this 
is not the case, I hope that we shall be able to meet all that foreign powers 
have any right to require without having recourse to any extraordinary 
remedies, such as have been pointed at. (Hear, hear.) If it could be sup- 
posed possible, indeed, that the Government of this country, or the people 
of this country, had any connivance, or were even indifferent to the per- 


It proved a long anda toilsome night's | 





petration of the acts to which I have alluded, then, indeed, a greater de- 
gree of hostility would have been justified than any which has hitherto 
been shown towards us. (Hear, hear.) I speak not only of that atrocious 
attempt on the life of an illustrious Prince, the hope of his country, and 


whose r has revived all that ancient loyalty and devoted attachment 
which has so long been the on of his family (hear, hear,) but also 
of the recent outbreak at Milan, where a few te men have been at- 


tacking and putting to death isolated individuals, sentries at their posts. 
(Hear.) These men may, indeed, call themselves patriots, but they are | 
really assassins in disguise. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) My lords, I 
think that any powers such as are supposed to be necessary for the govern- 
ment of this country to possess would really be injurious to the tranquillity 
and peace of the country. If such a law as that to which I have alluded 
should exist, it must either be on the supposition that a discretion would 
be exercised, (hear) and inquiry instituted in every case before it was car- 
ried into effect ; and this would naturally lead to difference of opinion be- 
tween the State complaining and ourselves on the amount of prvof required, 
and thereby lead to very serious differences between us. On the other 
hand, the only alternative would be a general acquiescence in any such 
demand ; and that would be a state of degradation (loud cries of Hear, 
hear’’) to which it is impossible for us to submit. (Hear, hear.) But I 
trust that if foreign powers are persuaded, not only that the Government, 
but the people of this country, have no sympathy with any such abomina- 
ble acts as those to which my noble and learned friend has alluded, they 
will be disposed to trust in the good faith, in the sincerity, and honesty of 
the attempts of the Government to carry that law into effect which we 
consider to be sufficient for the purpose. (Hear.) My noble and learned 
friend has alluded to the duty of the Government to take an initiative in 
these proceedings, and to institute prosecutions at law. Now, I have the 
satisfaction of informing my noble and learned friend that Her Majesty’s 
Government have already come to this decision (hear), in case of any such 
event occurring as to give just grounds of complaint (hear), not to throw 
it upon the foreign Minister to institute such a prosecution (hear) ; but, 
when a case is made out sufficient properly to ert f legal proceedings 
against any parties so implicated, the Government will take it upon them- 
selves to carry on such a prosecution, and foreign powers have already 
been informed of that determination. (Hear, hear.) I do not know that 
I need say anything more upon this subject. Lamenting, as we all must, 
the existence of any cause which should produce alienation and estrange- 
ment between powers that have been long, and desire to be, intimately 
connected, I do trust that the assurance which we have given, and shall be 
prepared to act upon, will be sufficient to allay the alarms that have ex- 
isted. (Loud cries of “Hear, hear’). 

After some observations from Lord Brougham, Lord Truro, and the Lord 
Chancellor, the matter dropped. 


THE COLONELCIES OF THE FOOT GUARDS. 
House of Commons, March 1. 


Colonel LINDSAY had a question to put to the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sidney Herbert) with reference to a.statement which had been made that 
no reduction had taken place in the emoluments attaching to the colo- 
nelcies of the Grenadier Guards, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the committee which sat upon military affairs in 1833. He wished 
to ask whether or not the recommendation of that committee had been 
carried out ? 

Mr. S. HERBERT was very glad that the gallant colonel opposite had 
asked him this question, because it would give him the opportunity of 
making a short statement, which he hoped would be satisfactory to the 
House, and which, he thought, was owing to the character of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. It was quite true that in the report of the news- 
papers that morning giving an account of the observations made by his 
hon. friend the member for Montrose, it did appear as if the hon. gentleman 
had asserted that his Royal Highness was enjoying the same emoluments 
as he had been received by the late Duke of Wellington, although the com- 
mittee of 1833 had recommended that upon any future appointment those 
emoluments should be reduced. So far, however, as his memory served 
him, this was an inaccuracy in the report. The hon. member had not com- 
plained that the emoluments had not been reduced, but had said that the 
colonelcy of the Grenadier Guards, as the committee recommended, 
should have been retained as the reward of veterans who had seen long 
service. Now, it was important to call the attention of the House to the 
facts of the case, and to what really were the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. First ofall, let him say that the recommendations of the committee 
so far as regarded the amount of emolument of the three colonelcies of 
the Guards, had been strictly carried out (hear, hear), and, this being the 





first year during which the command of the Grenadier Guards was vacated, 
the emoluments attached thereto had been for the first time reduced in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations which the committee had given. 
(Hear.) Now, upon turning to the recommendations of the committee in 
question, he found that his hon. friend the member for Muatrose was not 
quite accurate in his recollection of what the committee recommended. He 
(Mr. S. Herbert) had no doubt it was perfectly true that the views of his 
hon. friend were actuated by some of the arguments which might have 
been used in the committee in favour of retaining the commands of the 
regiments in question for officers of very long service, but no such recom- 
mendation was made by the committee. The report of that committee, 
after stating that they recommended that the emoluments of the Grenadier 
Guards should be reduced from upwards of £4,000, which they then were, 
to a sum which they computed would amount to £3,000, and that the two 
other colonelcies should likewise be reduced until they amounted to £2,000, 
went on to express the opinion of the committee that, in consideration of 
the t and glorious services of the Duke of Wellington, an exception 
should be made in his case, and that no change should take place so long 
as he should continue to hold the command of the Grenadier Guards. 
That was the whole of the recommendation of the committee, and there 
was, therefore, no mention, one way or the other, as’to the manner in 
which the Crown should dispose of the regiments. He might add that this 
was a case for the discretion of the Crown, and not for the consideration of 
the committee. (Hear.) The fact was, that it had been the practice from 
time immemorial to give the colonelcies of these regiments to members of 
the Royal family. (Hear.) Since 1805 there had been ten vacancies in 
the colonelcies of the three regiments of Guards, and out of those only 
four had not been bestowed on members of the Royal family, the Duke of 
Wellington, who held one of those commands, being, of course, an excep- 
tion to all rule. He would also point out to the House that if there had 
been any such understanding as that alluded to, it would have been carried 
out at an earlier period, ten years ago, when his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert was first appointed to the command of the Fusileer Guards. In- 
stead of this, 20 years had elapsed since the report of the committee, and 
to the first appointment made after the publication of that report, which 
would have been the time to call attention to the circumstance, no objection 
was taken, nor was there any expression of opinion on the part of the 
members of the committee. (Hear.) Prince Albert was the senior colonel 
of the Guards when the Duke of Wellington died, and it was natural 
therefore that he should succeed to the vacant colonelcy of the Grenadier 
Guards. The House would permit him to say this with regard to his 
Royal Highness—that during the time he held the appointment of Colonel 
of the Fusileer Guards he never drew to the full amount of the £2,000 
which it had been intended by the committee should be the emolument of 
the post (hear, hear), and his Royal Highness who took a very great in- 
terest in the comforts of the men, had always behaved personally with 
great liberality with regard to that regiment. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
it was but right he should call the attention of the House to the fact that 
his Royal Highness was appointed ten years ago to the colonelcy in the 
Guards, that no objection was taken to the appointment then, and that the 
succession of his Royal Highness to what he might call the senior colo- 
neley of the Grenadier Guards had been in the ordinary course of military 
promotion. He (Mr. S. Herbert) was anxious to make this statement for 
the sake of Prince Albert and of the Duke of Cambridge, who stood upon 
the same ground with his Royal Highness, and who had proved himself a 
most active, zealous, and efficient officer. (Hear, hear.) He confessed he 
should have been pained if from any observations which were made in that 
House an imputation totally undeserved should appear to have been cast 
upon his Royal Highness Princé Albert, and if his position as Colonel of 
the Grenadier Guards should have been the cause of his appearing to the 
public in a light which was certainly the very reverse of that sense of 
Sy duty and that public spirit which had always marked his Royal 

ighress, and which had endeared him to the people of this country. 
(Cheers.) ee 

Mr. HUME said what he had asserted was, that when the committee of 
1833 came to the question of leaving the emoluments of the Duke of Wel- 
lington untouched, but determined that a change should take place on his 
death, which was the only thing they could look to, the point then arose, 
and a recommendation to that effect was proposed by an officer connected 
with the navy—would it not be fair to reserve the appointments of the 





Guards regiments for men of long services and of the highest professional 
character? Although the divisions which took place in the committee 
were not given in the report, it was on that ground, and on that ground 
alone—and the hon. member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) would confirm the 
statement—that the report of the committee was made; and therefore he 








repeated that the intention of the committee at that time had been vio- 
acne ~ Prince Albert aug, ie abe, of 

a n ear.) e be to sa making these 

thons he had not intended to — any oles upon either of 
Royal om. (Hear.) On the contrary, he had stated his belief that 
Prince Albert had done honour to the situation he filled; but still that 
was not enough to warrant him in being placed over the heads of others 
whose services had been of longer duration; and he blamed the Govern- 


tions of the committee, 


Mr. S. HERBERT said\the intentions of the committee were only to 
be judged of from their reSommendations. (Hear.) 

Mr. HUME replied, that they had had the authority of the Secretary at 
War of the day, who had concurred in the opinion he had expressed. 


FOREIGN REFUGEES. 


Lord D. STUART had intended to ask the noble lord the member for 
the city of London—and in his absence some other member of the Govern- 
ment would probably answer the question—whether there was any fe 
tion for the rumour that a demand had been addressed by the continental 
powers for the removal of the political refugees who now found shelter in 
this country, and what was the course it was intended to pursue should 
such an application have been made. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—In answer to the question of the noble lord as 
to whether an application has been made by foreign powers to the Govern- 
ment of this country for the expulsion of foreign refugees now It in 
the United Kingdom, I have to state that no such a plication has bee 
made. In reply to the other question of the noble lord. as to what course 
would be pursued in the event of such an application being made, I cam 
only repeat that which I think has been stated on former occasions in this 
house, that any sach application would be met with a firm and decided 
refusal. (Cheers.) It is, indeed, obvious that it must be so, because no 
such measure could be taken by the Government of this country without 
fresh powers by Act of Parliament ; andg apprehend t :at no Government 
could, even if they were so inclined,—an: the present are not so inclined 
—apply for such a power with any chance of success (loud cries of Hear), 
inasmuch as no Alien Bill, I believe, within the course of this century has 
been passed ever giving to the Government the power of expelling fo- 
reigners, except with reference to considerations connected with the in- 
ternal safety of this country. (Hear.) The British Government has never 
undertaken to provide for the internal security of other countries ; it is 
sufficient for them to have the power to provide for the internal security 
of their own. But I cannot confine my answer simply to that statement. 
I will ask to be allowed to add, that while, on the one hand, the British 
laws and the spirit of the British constitution give to foreigners, of all 
litical opinions and of all categories, a secure and peaceful shelter within 
this country, I think that those foreigners who avail themselves of the 
hospitality of England are bound by every principle of honour (cheers), 
as well as by every regard, not only to international law, but to the law 
of this land—are bound to abstain from entering into any intrigues, or 
from pursuing any courses intended for the purpose of givin mae ge to 
foreign Governments, and of disturbing the internal tranquillity any 
foreign countries. (Cheers.) 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
House of Commons, March 7. 

The House having resolved itself into a Committee on Pilotage, Mr. 
CARDWELL, in moving for leave to bring in a bill on this subject, de- 
veloped, in a speech of much length, the views of the Government in re- 
gard to our mercantile marine, After preliminary remarks upon the pre- 
sent prosperity of the shipping interest, measured by whatever test—and 
upon the success of the measures inaugurated by Mr. Labouchere, he dis- 
tributed the subject under eight heads :—1. Lights.—He pointed ont, the 
defects of our system, and proceeded to inquire the best mode of provid- 
ing for the control of the receipt and expenditure of the dues, with Par- 
liamentary responsibility. The Government thought that this control + 
should be vested in some person whose situation in the Government would 
render him directly accountable to Parliament, so that the funds should be 
strictly applied to the purposes for which they were levied. 2, Passing 
tolls.—A subject, as he showed, embarrassed with difficulties, and which the 
Government proposed to subject to a careful inquiry. 3. Manning.—The 
restriction which required that a British crew should consist of three-parts. 
British subjects Her Majesty’s Government did not propose to maintain, 
4, Volunteering in the Navy._-This power, which was a safeguard to the 
seaman and an advantage to the navy, and was not entirely an injury to 
the mercantile marine itself, the Government did not propose entirely to 
abolish, intending to modify it by enactments. 5. Salvage te the Navy.— 
On this head there was a grievance, he admitted, which consisted in the 
lien upon the ship, which entitled the salvors to detain it in a distant port ; 
but the Admiralty had arrangements in preparation to provide a substi- 
tute for this claim of lien. 6. Desertion.—U pon this subject a bill, he said, 
would be introduced to remedy the inconveniences suffered by the deser- 
tion of crews and the imperfection of the existing laws. 7. Consular fees. 
—These fees were regulated by act of Parliament, but some of them would 
be abandoned. 8. Pilotage-——-The Government proposed to amalgamate 
the two bodies—the Trinity House and Cinque Port pilots—in. the river 
Thames, and to place them under one control ; to confer u the Board 
of Trade, in extreme cases, the power of remedying the defects of local 
acts in the Mersey, and a mediatorial power in the Severn—the Board ane 
invested, for these purposes, with authority to institute an inquiry into 
by-laws, regulations, rates, &c., with the aid of the able officers in the mer- 
cantile marine department of that board. It would be proposed to reduce 
the London pilotage 25 per cent. 

In the discussion which followed, the prominent points of the Govern- 
ment measures were slightly touched upon by Mr. Hume, Mr. Henley, Mr. 
Labouchere, Lord Chelsea, Lord A. Paget, Mr. Turner, and other mem- 
bers ; and Mr, Cardwell replied to certain objections. 

The CHAIRMAN was directed to move the House for leave to bring in 
a bill to amend the law relating to pilotage ; and leave was accordingly 
given. 


Senate of the United States. 
CENTRAL AMERICA—FOREIGN POLICY. 


Subjoined are some highly interesting portions of the speech delivered 
in the Senate Chamber on Monday last, by the Hon. Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, formerly U. S. Minister to Great Brita:n, and recently Se- 
cretary of State. 

* 


x * 
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And now a few words in reference to this 
Mosquito Kingdom and the protectorate which Great Britain claims as 
her right, and to-day exercises over it. My friend from Delaware has 
characterized it very well, using the famous motto of Junius. He has 
called the Mosquito Kingdom, nominis umbra—the shadow of a name; 
and it is really nothing more. There is in a valuable document that lies 
on your table a letter from Mr. Rives to Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of 
State, giving a report of a conference which he held with Lord Palmerston, 
on his way to Paris in 1849, under the direction of the Department of 
State. Lord Palmerston stated to Mr. Rives, that “ from a very early 
period the Mosquito Indians had been treated by the British Government 
as a separate and independent State. They had what was called a King, 
who, by-the-bye,” added Lord Palmerston in a tone of pleasantry, “was 
as much a King as you or I.” 

If such is the account that the British Minister of Foreign Affairs gives 
of the Mosquito oe em kingdom—I think it would be wasting the time 
of the Senate of the United States for me to bestow many words in proving 
the inanity of this king and kingdom. Nevertheless it was really an an- 
cient affair, There was some history in it, which runs back for two centu- 
ries, and Great Britain avers, and apparently in good faith, that in the 
course of these two centuries she has contracted certain obligations and 
certain duties toward these Mosquito Indians, now reduced, I believe, toa 
mere handful, and that of the most wretched description, which she does 
ne feel = eed to ; 

ow the history of this uito kingdom is really a little more import- 
ant than it might be ethanwien ag It played for a long time a very 
important in the history. of the world. It was a very prominent in- 
cident in the Spanish Colonial System, which for a century and a half 
gave a charactet to the international politics of the civilized world. 

America having been discovered by the great a who sailed un- 
der Spanish auspices, Spain possessed herself of the largest and noblest 
part of the continent. From California to Cape Horn, with the exception 
of Brazil, everything fell into her hands. It was not merely the largest 
and the fairest part, but it contained within itself those tropical treasures, 
and especially those treasures of gold and silver, which have in all times 
overmastered the imaginations of men. Such was the state of things in 
the seventeenth century, that the whole annual exportable produce of all 
these United States, as we now have them, did not, I believe, exceed @ 
half a million of dollars ; and that I need not tell you, was perhaps not 
more than half the amount of one of the treasure ships that were regularly 
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dispatched from Vera Cruz to Cadiz. Spain locked up all this treasure 
beneath the bolts and bars of her colonial monopoly. did no more 
than England did with her colonies. It was the ancient colonial system, 
which proscribed all trade except with the mother country. But the a 
ducts of the Spanish colonies were so much more it than those 
of the English colonies, that the whole commercial world sought its re- 
venge for this exclusion by endeavouring to force a contraband trade with 
the colonies of Spain. This smuggling trade was carried on by wholesale 
and retail, by private merchants and armed squadrons; by adventurers 
in whom the trader, the buccaneer and the pirate were so mixed up that 
it was hard to say which character prevailed. After Jamaica was con- 
quered in the time of Cromwell, that island became the basis of their ope- 
rations. Spain of course ee to defend herself. She not only insti- 
tuted a line of guarda costas all along her shores, driving off every vessel 
that hovered in her waters as if a pestilence lurked in their sails, (such was 
the detestable character of this ancient colonial system,) but also under- 
took to institute a rigid right of search of all merchant vessels that came 
within a considerable distance of the Spanish coast. In this state of things, 
as a matter of course, wars were constantly occurring, during which 
islands conveniently situated were seized and establishments formed upon 
them, and also upon the main. When peace was proclaimed, these islands 
would be surrendered and these establishments on the main would be 
given up or drawn within narrower bounds. But the peace would turn 
out to be a hollow truce, and the same smuggling trade was in force again ; 
the same right of search was claimed and exercised ; war broke out again, 
and then the same system of operations was re P 
Now it is but fair to say, that in this long struggle of a century and a 
half, the whole commercial world took sides against Spain. We now are 
inclined, perhaps, to sympathise with her. We think meanly of these 
Mosquito protectorates, and we regard the occupation of these islands as 
an act of violence ; but it was not thought so then. The whole commer- 
cial world, exclusive of Spain, gave all their sympathies to England, and 
no part of it more than the English Colonies, now the United States. 1 
have been amused in reading the ol@ Colonial ena to see the effusions 
of loyal zeal that were constantly poured out in those Colonies, when the 
public mind was greatly excited in England on these subjects. On that 
memorable occasion, which you will recollect from the swan | of the 
times, when a certain Capt. Jenkins was brought upon the floor of Parlia- 
ment and exhibited his mutilated ears, and the fragments that had been 
torn from one of them, such an excitement was produced that the English 
Government, against the opinion aad wish of the Prime Minister, was 
driven into a war with Spain. Throughout the British empire there was 
nowhere such loyal zeal exhibited on this occasion, as in these transatlan- 
tic colonies. The war took place, and the armies and navies of England 
were recruited in these American Colonies. In the old nae bg of 
New-England you can still read the epitaphs of men who brought home 
the diseases of the tropics from Portobello and Carthagena. There are men 
now living,whose great-grandfathers laid down their bones upon the Span- 
ish main. Sir, the name of the birthplace of Washington, on the banks of 
the Potomac, here in the neighbourhood, had its origin in the enthusiasm 
which was felt by Washington’s elder brother for one of the unfortunate 
heroes of this war, who found upon those pestiferous coasts an army against 
which human courage and strength were of no avail. 


“ You, gallant Vernon, saw 
The miserable scene ; You pitying saw 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm ; 
Saw the deep-racking pang, the ghastly form, 
The lip pale, quivering, and the beamless eye 
No more with ardor bright. You heard the groans 
of agonizing ships from shore to shore ; 
Heard nightly p unged beneath the sullen wave 
The frequent corse.’ 


It was owing to nothing else than the yearnings of a fond mother’s 
that our beloved Washington, for whom a warrant as a Midshipman 
Royal Navy had been obtained, did not, some years later, enlist 
in these wars with an equal prospect of sacrificing his life in the 

of that system of which this wretched Mosquito protectorate is a 
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was the origin and history of this protectorate ; such its founda- 
; carried on in defiance of the power of Spain, as long as the power 

existed, and carried on after the Spanish colonies threw off the 
in defiance of, or with the acquiescence at times, of the conter- 
States. Such I understand to be its origin, such its history, nar- 
down at the present day to very small dimensions; the state of 
having wholly changed, and England having no longer any 
interest or any motive, as she assures us to be the case for keeping it up. 

hd * * * ol 
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This was the state of things when I came to the Department of State, in 
November last. Causes beyond my control prevented my taking up the 
negotiations in reference to Central America at that time. Ina few weeks 
we received information that a change of ministry had taken place in 
England, and a new government had been formed there, with Lord Aber- 
deen at its head. In two or three weeks I received from the British Mi- 
nister here, a communication going to show that one of the first acts of the 
new Government was an attempt to settle on some practical terms of final 
—— of these difficulties in Central America. I must confess that 

produced an agreeable impression upon my mind. It reminded me of 
the state of things some twelve years since, when I found myself in Lon- 
don, as the Representative of this Government. You will recollect that 
at that time the interminable controversy about our North-eastern Boun- 
dary, the difficulty arising from the burning of the Caroline, and the ar- 
rest of McLeod, and the seizure and detention of American vessels upon 
the coast of Africa, had been discussed,—some for half a century, with no 
other effect than to fix each party deeper in the conviction that it had all 
the right upon its own side. These difficulties had brought these two 
powers to the verge of a collision ; at least such appeared to me at 
time to be the condition of affairs. Late one night in December, as I 
was meditating upon these matters, and not in the most hopeful frame of 
mind, feeling a pretty heavy sense of responsibility as to my own position, 
sent there with full discretion to discuss all these questions, without a 
word of instruction from my own Government, I received a note from Lord 
Aberdeen, appointing an interview for the next day, the object of which 
turned out to be to inform me that the Queen’s Government, then lately 
just entered into power under Sir Robert Peel, had come tothe conclusion 
to make a new, and as they hoped, a successful attempt to settle all these 
difficulties, and that with this object in view, they had determined to send 
a special Minister to the United States, and had selected for that p 
Lord Ashburton, upon the express ground, that though as a patriotic 
British subject, he could do nothing derogatory to the interest and honour 
of his Government, still he was the individual in a!l England in a position 
to undertake such a mission, who would carry to the Bnited States the 
kindest feeling and the most friendly personal and domestic associations 
with that country. I confess that thiscommunication, made in this kindly 
spirit and for this conciliatory object, did as it were lift a somewhat hea 
load from my mind. I thought I saw in the distance a prospect and qrouah 
for a hope for the og of these harassing and dangerous questions ; 
@ prospect that was happily realized in the course of the next summer, by 
the conclusion of the treaty of Washington, of the 9th of August, 1842. 

I feel that it is comparing small things with great, but I must say that 
it was with a somewhat similar feeling of satisfaction, that I found that 
the first step taken by Lord Aberdeen’s Government, upon coming into 

, was for the settlement of this, not so formidable, still by no means 
erable, difficulty in Central America. The purport of the commu- 
nication which I received from the British Minister here, by direction of 
Lord John Russell, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, was that the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty were to almost anything ; 
they were willing to acknowledge—in fact, had acknowledged—this inde- 
pendent Government which had been set up in San Juan ; and with respect 
to the Mosquito Protectorate, they desired nothing more than to entirel 
disembarrass themselves from it, so far as they could, in honour and with 
credit, and without an entire sacrifice of the duties which they owed to 
those broken-down remnants of Indian tribes, which, for 200 years, had, to 
a certain extent, been under their tutelage. They wished only to get out 
of their position there with credit. They were willing to go there with 
the United States and treat with the municipal authorities of San Juan 
conceding to them the effective Government of the country. They were 
willing they should continue to govern it, American citizens though they 
were. They might continue to groan under the name of the Mosquito 
King, or they might be themselves the exclusive sovereigns of the country 
extending only to these broken-down remnants of the native race, just so 
—_— protection and aid as would prevent them from starving or being 
. 7 * * 7 * * * * 


The only two diplomatic appointments yet made by him—the one to 
Switzerland and the one to Peru-are a ient pledge in my mind, that 
the new President will have re to merit and qualification. Those ap- 
Pighest bon in my opinion do him the highest honour, as they also do the 

honour to his political friends in this body, who confirmed them 
without hesitation and without division. I have no doubt that the same 
good sensefwill preside over the appointment made for this mission to Cen- 
tral America. And ifthe right man can be found and can be induced to 








go there and take this work in hand, and bring this long delayed contro- 


versy to an amicable conclusion, he will do himself lasting honour. I do not be 


know of any point in the whole field of our foreign relations where at this 
moment so much can be done, and where so much credit can be 

. I will add that it seems to me to be the last chance for the set- 
tlement of the matter upon desirable and honourable terms. If this chance 
fails, I do not myself see any hope of taking hold of the matter in any 
other way with a reasonable p t of success. If we cannot now settle 
all these matters, remove all the difficulties that obstruct the fulfilment of 
the contract for the construction of this canal, so far as that depends upon 
political considerations, I do not see but what Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
must be left to struggle on, perhaps go to war with each other, with a 
moral and political certainty that the construction of a canal throu h their 
territory is indefinitely postponed. Whether that will be for their interest 
it is for them to judge. , 

I have taken ~ aoeety more of the time of the Senate than I intended 
when I rose. I have said all I had to say upon this branch of the subject. 
But before I take my seat I will add a few words in reference to topics 
upon which it may be e ted I would say something, and that is the 
question in regard to the Belize and the Bay Islands, and the recent trans- 
actions in Honduras, and the opinions entertained by distinguished Sena- 
tors that these operations, and what has been done or not been done by 
Great Britain, furnish just grounds for accusing her of a breach of the fait 
that was stipulated by the treaty of the 19th of April, 1850. Vow in 
reference to this I will candidly say, in the outset, that I do not think 
England has either violated or intended to violate the faith of that treaty. 
Why should she violate it? What had she to gain by entering into a 
treaty stipulation with no other intention than to break it? She was not 
obliged to make the treaty. She could have no motive in making it but 
the faithful execution of its provisions. She owed us nothing in the prem- 
ises ; we had no claim upon her which required her to enter into this com- 
pact with us. And what possible inducement of interest, or ambition, or 
any other corrupt motive that could influence a State, can we suppose 
England to have had to enter into this treaty for the sole purpose of viola- 
tingit? There was difficulty enough before. The pretention to the Mos- 

uito protectorate was in itself objectionable and embarrassing enough. 
y then should England voluntarily and gratitously add to that embar- 
rasment the new difficulty that would present itself by breaking her so- 
lemnly plighted faith to the United States? I cannot think she would be 
so senseless as to pursue such a course. 

Then, in reference to the affairs of Central America proper—by which 
I mean what is commonly so considered, leaving out of account this 
Belize or British Honduras question—I cannot see but what England has 
done all that she contracted todo. There may have been some difference 
in the interpretation that the two parties placed upon the stipulation. 
But she has been continually gees, bape her former positions ; she has 
given up this and given up that, and has avowed her desire to disembarass 
herself entirely from the protectorate which has been exercised by her 
over the so-called Mosquito kingdom for two centuries past. She haspro- 
posed a cession of the whole territory, and declares herself anxious and 
desirious to get out of the whole matter as soon as she can with credit. If 
there is any ground for a suspicion of bad faith, which I do not think there 
is, in reference to either nee pd there were any disposition to cavil upon 
the fulfilment of all the implied obligations of that treaty—it might with 
more appearance of reason be said, in view of the recent transactions at 
San Juan, that the United States had broken their faith. We see, then, a 
municipal Government establish itself by a — movement com of 
American citizens. We all know that we have had nothing to do with 
bringing that about, The utmost we have done—and I do not know that 
we have done that—is to furnish some degree of countenance and recog- 
nition towardsit. The fact, however, is there; there is an independent 
Government at San Juan, under the name of the Mosquito King, it is true, 
but chosen by the people, composed altogether of American citizens. I 
only mention this to show that if one was di to take exceptions, 
there would be reasonable grounds to say that the United States, if either 
party, had broken the faith of that yy a 

With respect to the settlement at the Belize, after all that has been said 
during this past Winter ; after the report of the distinguished Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, (Mr. Mason) ; after the speeches 
of the honourable Senator from New York, (Mr. Seward), and the hon- 
ourable Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce,) as well as the debates of 
last week, I do not think it would be worth while for me to enter jnto the 
matter now. I believe it is now admitted on all sides of the Senate, let the 

graphical question be decided as it may, let the Belize be placed in 
Centra America or in Mexico, let the origin and foundation of the settle- 
ment there be what they will, itis still generally admitted that the Belize 
settlement was not in the contemplation of the parties to the treaty at the 
time it was negotiated, nor in that of Senate at the time they approved it. 
Attention was not turned to that subject. The parties to that treaty had 
something else in view. They were thinking of a canal, of the means of 
constructing that great work of inter-oceanic communication, and pro- 
bably in the whole course of the negotiation this Belize was not thought of. 

The same remarks may be made of the Bay Islands. They have been 
considered for a century and a half as the dependencies of the Belize. 
And it was not in the understanding of the parties to that treaty that the 
should be affected one way or the other by the stipulations of that treaty. 
Now I understand the facts in reference to those islands to be substantially 
as follows: As I have said in the former part of these remarks, these is- 
lands were conquered and reconquered by England long ago. She con- 
sidered that the title to these islands de facto and de jure—I quote the 
words of Lord Palmerston—belonged to her. As to the validity of that 
claim, I have not a word tosay, I only state, that at the time, the treaty 
was negotiated, these dependencies of the Belize were not intended, any 
more than the Belize itself, to be affected by its provisions. About two 
or three years ago, I understand, that the inhabitants of these islands sent 
a messenger to the Superintendent of the Belize and told them that they 
were without any regular Government and wished to have a Government 
established over them. He told them that Her Britannic Majesty could 
not afford to give them a Government at her own expense ; they must see 
how much they could themselves raise by voluntary taxation to defray 
the expenses of this Government. They held a meeting and agreed to tax 
themselves at the rate of £200 a-year, of which fact they notified the Su- 
perintendent. He told them that for that he thought he could get them a 
Government. This was done, and the proclamation of last summer was 
issued—the order of last July—establishing the colony of the Bay 
Islands. 

Now, if these facts are as I have stated, I think it may he truly said 
that there was no violation of the stipulations of the treaty in organizing 
that colony. At the same time I must candidly say that I think it was a 
very ill-advised step. I have no doubt that it was hastily taken by the 
home Government upon the suggestion of the colonial authorities. I 
think this organization of a colony out of some islands that are really a 
a part of Central America, ina geographical point of view, was an ill- 
advised step in consideration of the feeling of the English mind would be 
upon the same subject in an analogous case. Under the peculiar state of 

irs, I think the organization of a colony out of islands within the sight 
of the Honduras coast, was a step that should not have been taken. I have 
no doubt the assent of the home Government has been surprised into it by 
the suggestions of its colonial authorities. I have little doubt that when, 
on a dispassionate representation of this Government, it shall be brought 
to the consideration of the British Ministry, this ill-advised step will be 
retraced. I think such will be the case. I think it will be as in the case 
of the Sandwich Islands in 1843. It is well known that at that time the 
United States agreed to recognize the independence of those islands, and 
a communication was made by me to the British Ministry in London to 
that effect, and they would recognize their independence also. The, next 
news we obtained from those islands was that Lord George Pawlet, the 
commander of the British squadron in the Pacific, had seized upon the 
Sandwich Islands and hoisted the British flag there. But the home Gov- 
ernment was to disavow that rash and improper act. And so it was in 
regard to the seizure of Tigre Island by Mr. Chatfield. It is certain that 


these Bay Islands have for a long time been in the qualified though con- 
tested pomsession of Great Britain. Yet I doubt not that this ill-advised | 
ich, 


step, W under the circumstance of the case, was, to say the least of it, 
not discreet, will be retraced as soon as a calm and dispassionate repre- 
sentation shall have been made from this Government to the Government 
of Great Britain. 


Now, with respect to the recent transactions at Truxillo, we have | 


nothing but newspaper information. But we learn from that that there 
has been no cannonading, no bombardment there. It seems that Sir 
George Seymour, an officer of very great moderation, distinguished for his 
friendly sentiments to the United States, and who has lately been the 
agent of a most valuable present to the United States Japan squadron, 
having requested the British Admiralty to put Commodore Perry in pos- 
session of a large number of charts and hydrographical works ; in short, 
of everything that they could to aid him in his object-this Sir George 
Seymour has sent a war steamer to Truxillo to require them to recal an 
armed party sent to break up the English settlements on the Limas River. 
I can only say that I think if there were a disputed boundary between 
this country and Mexico, and Mexico was to send a party there to break 
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up a settlement of Americans and destroy their establishment, we would 
very apt to inform them in the plainest terms our language contains, 
that the United States do not understand that way of settling boundary 
controversies. 

It will be inferred from what I have now had the honour to say here, 
that Ido not apprehend any disturban¢e of the peaceful relations between 
this country and England, in consequence of the state of things now pre- 
vailing in Central America. In the last speech that speech that I had the 
honour to make in the House of Representatives,—now eighteen years 
since.—I expressed the opinion that there was no danger of a war between 
the United States and France, with whom our friendly relations were se- 
riously menaced, in consequence of the delay of the French Chamber of 
Deputies to make an appropriation to carry into effect Mr. Rivers’ treaty 
of indemnity. I am not sory that in raising my voice for the first time as 
a member of the Senate, it is for the purpose of expressing similar sen- 
timents in reference to Great Britain. ; 

It is not, however, because that in either case I am indifferent to the in- 
terests and honour of my country. Far otherwise. It is because I do not 
think they are in danger. I agree with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, (Mr. Douglas,) that “‘ England does not love us.’ There is no 
room in the relations of countries that are governed by Constitutions,— 
that are governed by Parliaments and Congresses,—there is no room for 
love or hate, or for any sentimental influences or feeling. An enlightened 
regard for the public interest is the only rule of action. It is only under 
absolute Governments, where the monarchs can say, like Louis XIV., “I 
am the State,” that there is room for love or hate. Between us and Eng- 
land, and the rest of the Constitutional Powers of the earth, there is room 
only for the dictates and influences of enlightened public interest. And I 
will say, that I really believe that, with all parties in England, a mutu- 
ally beneficial and peaceful intercourse with the United States is consi- 
dered the cardinal principle of public policy. And I think that we also 
on our side, should consider that, towards Europe, a mutually beneficial 
and peaceful intercourse is the cardinal principle of our poliew. 

I cordially sympathize with the distinguished Senator from Illinois, in 
the glorious views he entertains of the future growth and renown of our 
country. I wish I could persuade him that this glorious future of Ameri- 
ca is not inconsistent with an equally auspicious future of the friendly 
States of Europe. I wish I could persuade him that that part of the world 
is not exclusively occupied by the tombs and the monuments that he so 
eloquently describes ; but that there, also, in every country,—more in one 
than in others, but visibly in all,—there is progress ; that liberal ideas are 
at work there ; that popular institutions and popular influences are stead- 
ly forming themselves there ; that the amelioration of the labouring 
classes is going on; that education and social comfort are making their 
way there. It is true, I beg the gentleman to believe me. It is true ; and 
nothing will promote it more than a kindly sympatby and a salu @x- 
ample on the part of this country. And this [ will also say, that in no 
country in Europe that I have ever visited, whatever temporary causes of 
irritation may from time to time exist on the part of this Government or 
that,—in no country in which the name of an American citizen is not a 
direct passport to every good office that a stranger can desire, and nowhere 
more than in England. 

In our views of the glorious future that awaits our country, we are too 
apt, perhaps, to turn our thoughts to its geographical extension as the 
measure and the index of progress. I do not deny the correctness of this 
idea, toa certain extent. It is nece to the formation of the highest 
qualities of national character, that they should be exhibited upona grand, 
extensive scale. They cannot be formed and exhibited within the bounds 
of a petty State. Neither, Sir, does, this idea of gnceraghioal extension 
necessarily carry with it the idea of collision with other Powers, although 
it may, perhaps, by natural association, suggest it. But I think there 
need be no fear that so far as geographical extension is necessary, we shall 
not, in the natural order of things, have as much of it, and as rapidly, as 
the best interests of the country will require or admit. 

In the meantime, if we wish a real, solid, substantial growth, a growth, 
which cannot by possibility bring us into collision with foreign powers, we 
shall have it in twenty-five years to our hearts’ content, not by the geo- 
graphical accession of dead acres, not by the purchase of Cuba, not by the 
—— of Mexico, but by the simple, peaceful increase of our population. 

ave you considered, Mr. President, that this mysterious law of our na- 
ture, which was promulgated on the sixth day of creation: “ Be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth ;” that this great law, in twenty-five 
years of peace and union—for it is all wrapped up in that—will give us, 
| aided by foreign emigration, another America of living men equal to that 
which we now possess? Yes, Sir, so far as living men are concerned, it 
will give us all that the arm of Omnipotence could give us, if itshould call 
up from the depths of the Pacific and join to our western border another 
America as populous as ours. And if by any stroke of power or policy, 
A could to-morrow extend your jurisdiction from Hudson’s Bay to Cape 

orn, and take into the Union every State, every Government, and all 
their population, it would not give’you a greater amount of population, in- 
cluding your own, than you will have at the end of twenty-five years by 
the simple law of increase, aided by immigration from Europe. 

Sir, I shall not live to see it. My children may. The Senator from 





y | Illinois (Mr. Douglas) in all human probability will live to see it ; and 


perhaps no one is more likely than he, to impress the views of public policy 
upon its growing millions, and to receive from them in return all the hon- 
our and trusts which a grateful people can bestow upon those whom they re- 
spect and love. Let me adjure him then, Sir, to follow the generous impul- 
ses of his nature ; and after giving like a true patriot, his first affections 
to his own country, let him be willing to comprehend all the other friendly 
countries of the earth within the scope of his generous consideration ; and 
above all, to cultivate the spirit and the arts of Peace. 

It is the opposite spirit—the spirit of military aggrandizement and con- 
pen that has forged those chains of Europe which he has so eloquently 

eplored. It is this that brought down Asia to the dust in the morning of 
the werld, and that has kept her seated there in sackcloth and ashes ever 
since. This blasted Greece. This destroyed the liberties of Rome. It 
was not the foreign enemy that laid the axe at the root of her freedom. 
It was her proconsuls, coming home from the successful wars of Asia, 
gorged with the gold of conquered provinces. This spirit of aggrandize- 
ment and of military conquest have done the same for Europe ; and will 
they not do it, if we indulge them? Let not the Senator think that I sus- 
pect he wishes to indulge them—will they not doit for us? Will they 
not give us vast standing armies, overshadowing navies, colossal mili 
establishments, frightful expenditures, contracts, jobs, corruption, whic 
it makes the heart of a patriot sick to contemplate ? How can our simple 
republican institutions, our popular elections, our annual or biennial 
choice of those that are to rule over us, instead of a rule of hereditary 
succession, supported by pretorian guards, how can they subsist under in- 
fluences like these. 

Do not mistake, Sir; I counsel no pusillanimous doctrine of nonresist- 
ance. Heaven forbid. Providence has placed us between the two great 
world oceans, and we shall always be a maritime power of the first order. 
Our immense inland frontier will always require a considerable army ; and 
it should be kept in the highest state of discipline. The naval school at 
Annapolis and the military school at West Point ought to be the foster 
children of the Republic. Our arsenals and our armories ought to be kept 
filled with every weapon’and munition of war. Every vulnerable point upon 
the coast ought to be fortified. But while we act upon the maxim, “In 
peace prepare for war,” let us also remember that the best preparation for 
war is peace. This swells your numbers. This augments your means. 
This knits the sinews of your strength. This covers you all over witha 
panoply of might. And then if war must come in a just cause, no foreign 
State—no, sir ; not all combined can send forth an adversary that you need 
fear to encounter. 

But, Sir, give us these twenty-five years of peace. I do belive, Sir, that 
this coming quarter of a century is to be the most important in our whole 
history. Ido beseech you to let us have these twenty-five yearsat least of 
peace. Let these fertile wastes be filled up with swarming millions—let 
this tide of immigration from Europe go on—-let the steamer, the canal, the 
railway, and especially let this great Pacific railway subdue these mighty 
' distances and bring this vast extension into aspan. Let us pay back the 
ingots of California gold with bars of Atlantic iron. Let agriculture 
| clothe our vast wastes with waving plenty, Let the industrial and mecha- 
| nic arts erect their peaceful fortresses at the waterfalls. And then, Sir, in 
| the train of this population, let the printing office, the lecture room, the 
village school-house and the village church, be scattered over the country. 
And in these twenty-five years we shall exhibit a spectacle of national 
prosperity such as the world has never seen on so large a scale, and yet 
within the reach of a sober, practical contemplation—Reported for the 
NY. Daily Times. 








PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


The Spanish style is the order of the day, a style which has a 
grace peculiar to itself, and is an agreeable innovation. Much taste is 
being displayed in the manufacture of passementeries, to ornament our 





ring costumes. Chantilly and Cambray laces will be in great demand 
‘for trimming mantelets. We have already seen at the opera some man- 
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tilles ises and Sévillanes, of tulle, encircled with two or three 
narrow of lace. Some small bords have appeared at a distinguished 
ball ; this kind of coiffure te very sty ti, and, in general, very becoming ; 
but, in contrast to these aristocratic coiffures, we have admired, with a 
well-founded predilection, the beautiful Greek coiffures, and the résiles 
grenadines, com of natural flowers. Nothing can be lighter, more 
effective, or prettier than the résilles, showing between them flexible bands 
of abundance of hair. F 

The make of dresses is but little varied. The robes de ville are made 
with very long skirts, and rounded waists: the body plain, and partly 
opened in front, or drawn at the waist and shoulders, fastening closely 
round the throat. The sleeves are demi-pagodes, and open to the elbow, 
or mousquetaires with deep cuffs. The trimming employed for these 
dresses is either velvet, fringe, velvet passementerie, or hanging veloutés 
buttons. Moire antique in the most beautiful shades—g/acées with gold 
or silver—is destined for the richest toilettes for the approaching “ London 
season ;” also magnificent brocades, with bouquets in all colours attached 
by wreaths of flowers; and superb materials with gold or silver designs, 
and fancy ribbons in the same style, upon pink, green, or white grounds. 
The tulles lamés d’or, or Cambray auzes, with flowers richly ornamented 
in designs of all kinds ; the imperia muslins, lighter than gauze, embroi- 
dered with bouquets in gold and silver, are all in preparation for the 
Easter fétes. Spring materials have already appeared, such as the reps 
oriental, with its traverse or diagonal lines intersected by small bouquets ; 
the taffetas impérial, silks of all kinds, baréges, muslin, gauzes, &e. The 
manteau-paletot, made of velvet, enriched with lace, embroidery, or passe- 
menterie ; the gracefulness of the form, and elegance of the ornaments of 
this manteau will render it a most beautiful for the change from 
winter to spring, which is one of the most embarrassing questions of cos- 
tume. 

Bonnets are more distinguished by the varied designs of their trimming 
than by the materials employed. e have seen some very pretty ones at 
the house of one of our fashionable milliners. We must mention first a ca- 
pote of bright dock-green taffetas quilted, the crown of black velvet, 
and a double row of the same round the front. The bows and strings of 
green ribbon edged with black velvet. A visiting capote of white satin 
and terry velvet, trimmed with feathers and blonde; blonde and terry 
velvet inside. Capote of pink satin, trimmed with fringed ribbon and 
black velvet. These light and graceful ribbons are placed across the bon- 
net, forming lozenges, with a knot of black velvet in each space. The in- 
side is ornamented with pink ribbon and black velvet on one side, and 
moss-roses on the other. A dark blue satin bonnet, drawn from the head 
to the front edge, each running concealed by a band of black velvet edged 
with narrow lace, which turns over the edges and meets a bouillonné of 
white tulle ; velvet crown, trimmed on one side with a bow of velvet with 
long ends; white roses and velvet ribbon inside ; broad ribbon strings, 
edged with velvet. 

ink satin bonnet, lined with black velvet, which covers the front edge 
in points. A piece of flat velvet, pointed on each side, is placed across the 
head, terminating with a bouquet of feathers at each ear. The velvet is 
edged with a narrow black lace. Blonde and pink roses inside.—Le Follet. 














In the impression of last week a typographical ‘error occurred in the table of 
the abandoned estates in the island of Jamaica. The period embraced is from 
1848 to 1852. 





To Connesronpexts.—W.§ W. Edinburgh, —(i‘sé~™S 
Brrra.—At Bytown, Canada, on Monday, the 14th instant, the wife of G. P. 
Baker, Esq., of a daughter. 


Drep.—On Saturday evening, March 19th, of consumption, Edward Little, in 
the 3lst year of his age. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 a 109. 
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On returning to the desk after a fortnight’s absence—our first holiday in 
a period of five years—we deem it respectful thus to mention the fact, lest 
readers with tenacious memories should perchance have noticed any dis- 
crepancy between one or two of the editorial remarks that have appeared 
in this journal during the last two weeks, and those which usually obtain 
therein. It were waste of time, to point out wherein the difference pre- 
cisely lies, since the above explanation will suffice for those who have dis- 
covered its existence, and for the rest the matter is unimportant. For the 
benefit, however, of our wrathful correspondent H. P. J. who abuses us for 
unbecoming language with reference to a Senaior of the U. S., we may 
add that the objectionable phrase, to which he alludes, cannot be interpre- 
ted personally or, in an offensive sense.—Viewing the indignation of 
H. P. J., we can but feel flattered at his still terming himself one of our 
“‘ American subscribers.”’ 





By the Steamers Canada and Atlantic, Liverpool mails to the 9th inst. 
have been received.—No event of marked political importance had occur- 
red ; but the Parliamentary discussions and the comments they have 
drawn forth are by no means devoid of interest. We must however be 
concise in our allusions to passing events, having only at a late moment 
found time to read Mr. Everett’s speech of Monday last which is noticed 
elsewhere, and been consequently compelled to exclude much matter from 
our columns that would have elucidated the occurrences of the day. 

In either House of Parliament the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill has 

once more been productive of debate. In the Lords’, on the presentation 
of no less than sixty-five petitions against it from various congregations of 
the Church of Scotland in Canada, Lord Derby, the Duke of Argyll, and 
the Bishops of London, Exeter, and Oxford participated. No division howev- 
er ensued ; nor, despite the ability which men of such intellectual calibre 
must display in handling any topic, do we find much of novelty either in 
their historical or their argumentative remarks. To our mind, the 
fresh feature in the discussion was the coolness with which noble Lords 
and reverend Bishops let fall and received two or three allusions to sucha 
contingency as Canadian Independence of the mother country, at the mere 
mention of which, twenty years ago, the House of Peers would have stéod 
aghast. But do not let us be misunderstood ; the allusion was altogether 
casual—only, there was no recoiling in pious horror from the thought !— 
In the Commons, on the 4th inst., a debate on the second reading of the 
obnoxious bill took place, and is recorded in thirteen columns of the 
Times ; but in this case it was followed by grave results, since the Minis- 
terialists and Liberals carried their point on a division, by a majority of 
83, in a House of 467. Sir John Pakington, Sir W. Molesworth, and Mr. 
Gladstone were the prominent speakers ; but their power was mainly 
shown in language and illustrations varied from those with which our 
Colonial readers are familiarised. The gist of the argument has been 
over and over again enunciated, 

France is tranquil—Lombardy groans submissively under fresh and ex- 
traordinary penalties imposed by Austria upon participants in the at- 
tempted revolution of 1848, under pretext of their connection with the late 
absurd rioting at Milan—the Montenegrin war is over—and the Sublime 
Porte has been coerced or frightened into partial acquiescense with the 
peremptory demands of ,the Court of Vienna. For the moment therefore 
“ order reigns” throughout the Continent of Europe ; although there is 
no denying that an uneasy sensation prevails as to the chances of a long- 
continued peace. And incidentally touching this point, it should be men- 
tioned that the striking article in the London Times on the possible dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire (to which attention was drawn in last 
Saturday’s Albion) has been apparently answered by Lord John Russell 
in the House of Commons. The occasion—which perhaps was sought by the 
Government—was furnished by Lord Dudley Stuart’s asking for the pro- 
duction of certain diplomatic papers. We have not room to-day for Lord 
John’s reply ; but he strongly deprecated the idea of Great Britain taking 








part or lot in any arrangement resembling the partition of Poland. He 
confessed, however, that Turkey might crumble away hereafter from its 
own inherent weakness, but that it was at once our duty, and “ the great 
ruling point” of our policy, to uphold her by every means at our disposal: 
With this was incorporated a delicate protest against the aggrandising 
propensities of Russia, which have long been suspected of pointing in the 
direction of Constantinople. Of course, this Turkish question, with all its 
mysteries and ramifications, furnishes a theme whereon writers on Conti- 
nental affairs will speculate, when they lack objects of more pressing mo- 
ment. 

In the meantime—and with specific reference to Messrs. Kossuth, Maz- 
zini, and other heroes of revolutionary attempts, past, present, and to come 
—the standard of English independence of foreign dictation has been un- 
folded before the eyes of the Continental despots. For, notwithstanding 
the technical denial of our Government, that it has been called upon to 
adopt repressive measures against plotting refugees, or to expel them from 
English soil, there can be no doubt that attempts have been made to influ- 
ence our Cabinet on this point. What has passed may be seen amongst 
our Parliamentary extracts ; nor will it escape notice that, as becomes our 
Coalition Ministry, the explanations given wear a sort of double aspect. 
Lord Aberdeen in the Upper House, and Lord Palmerston in the Lower 
House, both distinctly state that the Agis of England is inviolable ; that 
the present law forbids any hostile preparations against friendly pow- 
ers being made on our shores; and that no change of that law can take 
place. But the different modes of announcing the same matter are obvi- 
ous. Lord Aberdeen, honest old Tory as he really is, takes the opportu- 
nity of anathematizing the restless and ungrateful exiles, and plainly 
states that the existing law shall no longer be a dead letter. Lord Pal- 
merston, ultra-Liberal as he affects to be, tickles the generous sympathies 
of the House, and elicits “loud cheers” by announcing, in the event of a 
demand, “ a firm and decided refusal.” 


Some unpleasant remarks have been elicited from portions of the press, | 


concerning a Prince ani a gentleman who has long and most deservedly 
enjoyed the regard and esteem of Englishmen. We allude to Prince Al- 
bert, whose acceptance of the Colonelcy of the Grenadier Guards, vacant 
by the death of the Duke of Wellington, has been animadverted upon in 
the House of Commons. Referring to the report, we will but remind our 
readers of the probability that this appointment was in a measure forced 
upon Prince Albert by the Queen, whose devoted attachment to her hus- 
band, and feminine desire to heap honours and emoluments upon him, 
have become matters of notoriety. Nor is it unreasonable to presume that 
the Prince had already bowed to public opinion, in refusing the Comman- 
dership-in-Chief, which without doubt was pressed upon him by the same 
liberal hand. Furthermore, the Regiments of the Guards being so imme- 
diately identified with attendance on the Sovereign’s person, one cannot 
wonder at her Majesty’s adherence to the almost immemorial custom of 
appointing members of the Royal Family to their command. The for- 
bearing delicacy with which the question was mooted in Parliament shows 
at least the popularity of the high personages concerned. 

Great reform is promised in the Ecclesiastical Courts—a cleaning out 
of the Augean stable—as Lord Palmerston officially termed it. This was 
strong language from the Home Secretary.—Parliament was to adjourn 
for the Easter recess, from the 18th instant to the 4th of next month.— 
Nothing of moment has occurred in courtly circles, unless the fact of Sir 
Charles Lyell and Mr. Hallam having been guests of Her Majesty should 


——- | be so deemed.—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, probably the ablest diploma- 


tist in the Queen’s service, has been prevailed upon to resume his im- 
portant post at.Constantinople. He has carried with him Dr. Layard, of 
Nineveh repute, who has apologised to his constituents for his absence. It 
must be an important duty that is to devolve on the latter. 





Still one more speech has been made in the Senate Chamber at Wash- 
ington, on that interminable topic, the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, and its 
alleged infraction ; and it is to Mr. Everett that the public is indebted for 
the soundest and ablest views yet put forth on Central American politics, 
and on the policy of the United States connected therewith. This lucid 
exposition and most eloquent exhortation was delivered on Monday 
last ; nor can we deny our distant readers the gratification of perusing 
some copious extracts from it, which may be found in the customary place. 
It will be observed that Mr. Everett does justice to the perfect good faith 
of Great Britain, thereby administering the best sort of reproofto that cap- 
tious spirit of hostility towards her, with which certain other Senatorial 
addresses have latterly been garnished. This well-timed and manly decla- 
ration, coming as it does from one eminently qualified by his experience 
in diplomacy to form correct conclusions, can scarcely fail to be produc- 
tive of a happy effect, even although the final result of all the negotiating 
and protocolling be very uncertain, as regards providing an interoceanic 
canal for the benefit of the commerce of all nations. Indeed it now seems 
that the British Government, tired of the difficulties and delays and pro- 
posed changes that thwart and embarrass the original Nicaragva project, 
is disposed to favour a new scheme for opening a passage through the 
Isthmus of Darien, if the United States will go hand-in-hand with them. 
This intimation was given recently by Lord John Russell to the House of 
Commons. We need not trouble our readers with remarks thereon. So 
prolific, in fact, is every topic of the day in documents, speeches, and lead- 
ing articles, that we almost dread venturing upon any novelty, lest we be 
buried under a heap of them. Returning for a moment to the point whence 
we diverged, we have only further to say that under the impression that 
the public mind is wearied with details of the disputes between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, we have selected such parts of Mr. Everett’s oration as 
bear most directly on British interests, and such as look at the foreign re- 
lations of this country from the justest and broadest point of view. 





Personal and postal communications have come to occupy a large space 
in the mind’s eye of the public, in these days of travelling and correspond- 
ence. It is therefore with sincere pleasure that we record the intention of 
the British Government to reduce and equalize the rates of postage be- 
tween the “ old country” and all our Colonial possessions, so soon as the 
requisite arrangements can be made. Six-pence sterling per half-ounce is 
to be the uniform rate. This is a judicious step, and will rejoice the heart 
of many an emigrant of the poorer class who yearns for a more frequent 
interchange of family tidings with those that are left behind. We wish 
we could at the same time record a duly increased rate of speed in the 
mail service ; but we regret to state that bungling and delay seem regu- 
larly to attend upon the East and West India routes. 





It is reported that the Senate of the U. S. will remain but a few more 
days in session, and that the long-expected International Copyright | 


Treaty is laid over for another session. The trumpery pretext is alleged, 


that the country requires further investigations and further enquiry, ere | 


it can decide so knotty a question as the one which we trusted was on the 
eve of solution. This is strange, when we consider the acuteness which 
Americans bring to bear upon points at issue, and the rapidity with which 
their resolves are made. Here in New York for instance, we should think 
that on the average it takes a man half a day to make up his mind as to 
entering upon any given line of business—about half-an-hour to select a 
partner—and perhaps ten minutes to choose a “location,” and fall to. 
Here has been this question of Copyright under discusssion nobody knows 
how many years; and yet Legislators can’t make up their minds! What a 
libel on the men of progrese! Were it not better to confess the truth-~ 


that opposing interests at Washington bave again been too strong—al- 
though we read in print, the other day, a letter from the most extensive 
publishing house in this country, to the effect that their position towards 
authors on both sides of the Atlantic was one of such extreme delicacy, 
that they could not venture to give an opinion on the merits of the case? 


Three weeks ago, we left those much abused worthies, the Aldermen of 
this fair city, with the sentence of a Court of Law hanging over their 
heads, for verily they had set the edicts of that Court outrageously at de- 
fiance. Well, the sentence came down upon them, namely fifteen days im- 
prisonment for the most contumacious individual, and $250 fine for him- 
self and the batch generally, together with another $100 or so in the shape 
of law expenses. In two cases, however, extenuating circumstances in- 
duced a remission of $150. But passing sentence is one thing, and execu- 
ting it is quite another ; and there are so many appeals, and so many mo- 
tions to quash and delay proceedings, that the one worshipful is still un- 
caged, and the batch generally is still unfined. How long the City 
fathers can evade the penalties imposed upon them, it were vain to guess ; 
and equally vain to trace through all the intricacies of legal chicanery the 
two eminent civic Legislators who were especially “presented” by the 
Grand Jury for various misdemeanours and peccadilloes. Their cases 
came up from time to time in the daily journals, or in one of the Law 
Courts ; but we begin to suspect that the public, having got up and blown 
off its indignatory steam against its masters, in the way of protest, meet- 
ing, and prosecution, will scarcely trouble itself much more about the 
matter. It is now the turn of the Corporation to laugh in its sleeve, as 
it sees the piteous condition of our citizens, who are smothered in filth 
and dust, but have not the remotest chance of remedying their hard case. 








We ought to have noticed at an earlier period the recent change in the 
Editorial conduct of the Courrier des Etats Unis. Mr. Arpin has retired, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Masseras, Editor of Le Phare, which journal has 
been incorporated with the Courrier. Mr. Arpin will still be an occasional 
contributor ; but in taking leave of him in his more important capacity, 
we sincerely offer him our cordial good wishes. The dignity and consist- 
ency, with which he has refused to bow down before the unworthy usurper 
of hi8 countrymen’s liberties, have done him infinite credit. 





Col. Fuller, the proprietor and editor of the New York Evening Mirror, 
has been sued by Mr. Edwin Forrest for a libel, in having republished from 
a St. Louis paper an abusive article regarding him. Justification of the 
libel was not pleaded, but it was established beyond doubt that Col. Fuller 
did not even see the article himself, previously to its appearaace in his own 
paper, as it was selected and inserted by his sub-editor, and that consequent- 
ly the idea of malicious intent could not be entertained. Notwithstanding 
this—and under a Judge’s charge so qualified with buts and ifs and how- 
evers, that it must have been difficult to comprehend its drift—the Jury 
found a verdict for Mr. Forrest, with $250 damages. Many of our con- 
temporaries express surprise and indignation at this result ; but the case 
seems to have been tried on purely legal grounds, and thereon we can 
scarcely venture an opinion.” Whether it would have been wiser for the 
defendant’s counsel to have attempted a justification of the alleged libel is 
also a professional question, on which we have nothing to say. 

But in one point of view, the whole public—and editors not a whit more 
than their readers—have something at stake, arising from the course of 
this trial. We are informed that the Plaintiff’s Counsel indulged in the 
most offensive and unwarrantable abuse of the Defendant, carrying to ex- 
treme excess that license of speech which members of the Bar have some- 
times impertinently assumed as their right, at which presiding Judges are 
accustomed negligently to wink, and to which the unreflecting public 
quietly submits as to any unavoidable nuisance, such as dust or Common- 
Councilmen. But we are glad to learn—always provided that this is a 
very gross case—that Col. Fuller contemplates bringing an action against 
the man who thus publicly libelled him ; and we trust that he may obtain 
such damages as will teach a lesson of propriety to certain members of the 
legal profession. It is high time that society be protected from a growing 
evil, that we have once, if not oftener, denounced in these columns,— 
In this plain speaking, we beg to say that we are actuated by no per- 
sonal feeling. We have not the slightest knowledge of, or acquaintance 
with, the individual alluded to ; we were never subjected to any disagreea- 
ble cross-examination in a witness-box ; and we are proud to reckon our 
best and most intimate friends amongst the practitioners of law. We hold 
it, however, to be one of the duties of the press to uphold the defenceless 
against the oppressor ; and repeat our hope that something may ere long 
be done to curb the too frequent insolence of those who figure in the latter 
category, and who have hitherto imagined themselves irresponsible. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne has been appointed by the President of the U. S. 
to the lucrative Consulship of Liverpool. We respectfully congratulate 
both parties, and trust that the former may find leisure at his scene of 
official duty, to look round him for “ Houses with Gables.”—Mr. T. 8. 
Fay, also, one of the lesser lights of literature, is to be the new U.S. 
Minister to the Swiss Confederation. It is pleasant to record such ap- 
pointments. 








It is mentioned in one of the daily papers—but we have no official know- 
ledge of the fact—that Henry Southern, Esquire, H. B, M. Minister to 
Brazil, died of yellow fever, at Rio Janeiro, on the 18th of January last. 





Early in the week, the steamer E7 Paraguay left this port under com- 
mand of Lt. Baldwin, U. S. N., bound on an exploring and trading voy- 
age to the upper waters of the great river Paraguay and its tributaries. 
The occasion is one of great interest, politically and commercially. Suc- 
cess to all adventurous spirits, untainted by filibustering propensities ! 





Canada is bent upon increasing the number of the members of her House 
of Assembly from 84 to 128. A bill to that effect has passed the House 
by a vote of 61 to 16, being three votes over the requisite two-thirds ma- 
jority —New Brunswick, as may be judged from a Legislative report, is 
determined to uphold its undoubted rights to dispose of its own Fisheries. 
—Nova Scotia is endeavouring to bring about her greatly needed rail-road 
project, By a compromise in Parliament between the supporters of the 
Government and of the private scheme——Want of time to analyse all 
these matters of profound local interest must be our excuse for this 
| cursory mention of them. In quarters, where it is most needed, informa- 

tion regarding them is abundantly supplied. 








| 


| The rumoured difficulty at Truxillo and Limas was settled by Capt. 
| Campbell of H.B.M. steamer Devastation, on the 18th and 19th ult., when the 
Commandant of the former place agreed to withdraw the Honduras troops 
from the latter, whence they had driven off the British mahogany-cutters. 
This is the naval settlement—the diplomatic one will form another item 


| in the long list of Central American affairs. 








Father Gavazzi, of Roman republican celebrity, made his début here at 
the Tabernacle, on Wednesday evening, being introduced by some of the 
well-known divines so often seen on our public platform. The Father ap- 
peared in the light ofan anti-Papal Roman Catholic. He may perhaps 
| become one of the peripatetic lions, with whom these States abound. 





Thackeray has been succeeding admirably in Charleston and Savannah, 
where his lectures have drawn out many and many persons from the fire- 
side, who are not usually tempted therefrom. We omitted to mention at 
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the proper time that, at one at least of his lectures at Washington. he was 


honoured by the attendance of both Mr. Fillmore and General Pierce. 


A Hr rrom Lovis Naroteon.—No one will accuse us of flattering his Im- 
perial Majesty ; but we have, from private and undoubted source, a neat little 
mot of his, that has not appeared in print, and is too good to be lost.—An 
English nobleman, whose name we omit, was driving with him recently towards 
Compidgne, and desirous of surprising him into a candid answer abruptly asked 
him if he really thought of invading England. ‘To this rather impertinent ques: 
tion, Lovis’s reply was—‘ I have no such intention, unless you force me to it ; 
but’ from what I see and hear of your democratic spirit in England, I think it 
very likely that I shall have to go over, some day, and help your Queen !”—My 
lord was compelled to pocket the rejoinder. 





_Posrcript.—The Asia, Royal Mail Steamer of the 12th inst., arrived 
here last evening, but with the exception of the second reading of 
the Jewish Disabilities Bill, after a vote of 263 against 212, we find no 
news of importance in the journals before us. 





Prince Albert has been holding levees at St. James’s Palace, at which 
presentations have been considered equivalent to presentations to the 
Queen.—T he Hon. C. A. Murray, our Consul-General, has returned to 

The city council of Charleston has subscribed $500,000 to se- 
cure the charter of the Blue Ridge railroad, ted by the state-—— 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the world-renowned traveller, has been most success- 
ful in her wanderiugs through Singapore, Borneo, Batavia, and Sumatra, 

kindness and attention from private 
persons, mercantile firms, Government authorities. Her works, al- 
ready translated into Dutch, have been widely read in these countries, 
and she has made arich collection of curiosities for museums. 


___O or 


Appointments. 


Lieut,-Col. the Hon. R. E. Boyle to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, in the room of Capt. the Hon. W.S. Knox, M.P., resigned.— 
Cam - ., to be H. M. Consul at Lagos.—John FitzGerald Les- 
lie Foster, Esq., to be ial Secretary for the colony of Victoria—Francis 
Tortell, ., to be Controller of Contracts and Purveyor of Charities for the 
island of Malta.—Richard A. M‘ a, to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of the province of Nova —Francis Blake Du Bois, Esq., to be a 
member of the Council of the by Islands.—_R. C. Chester Eardley-Wilmot, 
Esq., to be Clerk of the Executive il, and Lieut. Clarke, R.E., to be a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of the Island of Van Diemen’s Land.—Williem 
Allcot Radcliffe, Esq., to be Crown Surveyor for the Turks and Caicos Islands. 
—Lieut. C. Sayers to be Deputy Conpmnienary Honeral for the Island of Ceylon.— 
Charles Baillie, Esq., Advocate, to be Sheriff of the shire or sheriffdom of Stir- 
ling, in the room of Robert Handyside, Esq., resigned.—Prince Albert has been 
leased to appoint Col. the Hon. A. N. Hood to be Clerk Marshal to his Royal 
Higkoess, vice Lieut.-Gen. Wemyss, . 





Army. 


War-Orricz, March 1.—20th Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen Sir W Chalmers, CB, to be 
Col, v Lt-Col Sir A Pilki m, KCB, dec. Regt of Ft; Maj-Gen the Hon 
Sir G Arthur, Bart., to be Col, v Maj-Gen Allan, CB, dec. 

Wan-Orricr, March 4.—RI Regt of Horse Gds; Cor Leslie to be Lt, b-p, v Lord 
PitzGerald, who ret. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Batt Surg Munro, MD, to be 

1 aj, v Robinson, dec; Assist-Surg Skelton, MD, to be Batt-Surg, v Monro. 
14th Ft; W Renwick, gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Carte, proin 67th Ft. 16th Ft; 
Piss 14 Bailie, from, ifle Brignie, to be Lt, v Flower, who ex. 17th Ft; Lt 
— , from 59th Ft, to be Lt, vy Lawson, who ex; Ens Swire, from 63d Ft, to 

y¥ Clerke, app to 2ist Ft. 2Ist Ft; Lt Banko, from h-p 88th Ft, to be 

First Lt, v Stuart, pro, w-p, to an unatt com; Second Lt Sonate to be First 
Lt, b-p, v Banko, who ret; Ens Clerke, from 17th Ft, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Tem- 
leman ; Lt Bannatyne to be Adjt, v Stuart, pro, w-p, to an unatt co. 54th Ft; 
Moffat to be Me), w-p, v Norman, who ret upon fi Lt Fowke to be Capt, 

Wp, V Moffat; Ens , to be Lt, w-p, v Fowke; Ens Hardinge, from 77th 
Ft, to be Ens, v Ramsay. 59th Ly Bow Lawson, from 17th Ft, to be Lt, v Caul- 


field, who ex. 83d Ft; Brvt Maj | yd to be Ma), w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Swinburne, 
who ret uy f-p; Lt Adams to be Capt, w-p, v loy ; Ens Richardson to be Lt, 
w-p, vA Rifte Brigade; Lt Flower, h Ft, to be Lt, v Bailie, who 


U —Lt Stuart, from 21st Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 


Wak-Orrice, March 11—\st Regt of Drag Gds; J Cuningham, Gent, to be 
Cor, tp, ee to the 5th Drag Gds. 2nd D ; Lt Thornhill to 
be Capt, v Jones, who ret; Cor Stapylton to be Lt, bp, ¥ ‘Thornhill. | Oth 
Dreg ; ML Formby, gent, to be Cor, PP: lst Drag; W W Hartopp, gent, 
to be Cor, bet v Coney, Lye 2nd Drage Prendergast, gent, to be Corb: , 
vW 5 o ret. 8th — G Clowes, gent, to be Cor, b-p. lith Le 

; G P Houghton, gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Trevelyan, pro. 13th Lt Drags; 

D berlayne to be Cor, b-p, v Meiklam, who ret. Ist Regt of Ft; W 
Cunin , gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bellew, pro. 4th Ft; Lt Trevor, from 59th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Roberts, app P: of 59th Ft. 9th Ft; D Bell, gent, to be 
Ens, bp, v Daunt, pro. 14th Ft; Qtmr Serj O'Connor, from 35th Ft, to be 
Qetar, v Goddard, who ret upon h-p. 19th Ft; A Goren, gent, to be Ens, b-p,v 
» pro. 20th Ft; G Dowglasse, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Clarke, who ret. 
26th Ft; Lt Roberts to be Capt, b-p, y Park, who ret. 27th Ft; Ens and Adjt 
Cooper to have the rank of Lt; Ens O’Loghlin to be Lt, b-p, v Jones, who ret. 
36th Ft; W Fosbery, gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Lambert, pro. 46th Ft; Ens Knapp, 
gent to be Ens, bp, v Evans, whose ret was announced in the Gazette of 25th 
b. 1853. 48th Ft; J Ring, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Gale, pro. 52d Ft; Ens W 
Stopford, to be Lt, b-p, v Hon H Flower, who ret. 53d Ft; Ens Davern to be 
Lt, »v Spiller, dec; C Humfrey, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Davern. 56th Ft; 
‘Assist Burg nnes, from the Staff, to be Surg, v Ryan, dec. 57th Ft; J Ashwin, 
t, to be Ens, b- ,V Earle, pro. 59th Ft; Lt Roberts, from the 4th Ft, to be 
»v Urquhart, who reverts to the half-pay of the Rl Marines. 63d Ft; 
'ysden, gent, to be Ens, b-p, vy Stamer, whose retiremeut was announced in 
ette ot the 15th February. 69th Ft; R Hutchinson, gent, to be Ens, w-p, 
n, pro; H Wood, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Harrison, app to the 25th Ft. 
Ft; Lt Hunte, from 3rd W I Regt, to be Lt, v Daveney, who ex; H Wilkin- 
gent, to be Ens, 9 v Warren, pro; Assistant-Surgeon William Stewart 

Horne Munro, M D, from the 93rd Ft, to be Assistant-Surg, v Boyce, dec. 
; WH Mathew, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Glynn, pro; E M Beadon, to be 

, ¥ Disbrowe, pro in the Coldstream of Ft Gds. 89th Ft; Lt EB 
\ , to be Capt, b-p, v Campbell, who ret; Ens G Cresswell to be it, bp,v 
jompson, who ret; Ens E Morris to be Lt, b-p, v Thorpe. 91st Ft; Ca War. 
ren, from Cape Mount. Riflemen, to be Capt, v Mainwaring, whoex. 92d Ft; 
J T Evans, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Campbell, who ret. 93d Ft; E D R O'Neill, 
to be Assist-Surg, v Munro, app to 83d Ft. 96th Ft; R T Thompson, gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, ¥ Moller, app to 40th Ft; B M Deane, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Menzies, 
ore to Prov rh - ae * bstek ag 14 Hornby, gent, to be Ens, 
rv » app to 21s e . organ, gent, to be 2nd Lt, 
b-p, v Macdonell, who ret. Ist W.I Regt RS ly, gent, iO be Assist-Surg, v 
McArthur, app to Staff. 3d W 1 Regt; Lt Col Montressor, from Unatt, to be Lt 
ol. v Jones, who ex; Lt Daveney, from 82d Ft. to be Lt, v Hunte, who ex. Ca 


ount pee Capt Mainwairing, from 91st Ft, to be Capt, vy Warren, who 


Hospitel Stafl—Assist-Staff Surg Daniell, to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Mostyn 
peg Ah W I Regt; Assist Surg McArthur, from Ist W 1 Regt, to be Assist Surg 
Forces, v a A C Elkington, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, 
v Lnnes, pro in 56th Ft. 
Brevet—Major O'Connor, of Ist W I Regt, to be Lieut-Col in the Army. 


Encamement NEAR LoNDON.—Capt. Higginson, of the 3d battalion of Grena- 
dier Guards, has been eng: for several da Ss past in taking a survey of Ascot- 
heath, for the purpose of selecting the most eligible position for an encampment 
= - — eas been _ —— of the line, which are to be en- 

of May and June next. Surveys h also bee 
made in the Great-park, Hanslow, and at Bagshot-heath, where it is intended to 


encamp at the same time as man its as can be spared fro: mili- 
tary stations in this country.— » 4th ult. 4 — 
Navy. 

ArromntTmentTs.—.Comm. Mitchell, whose last service was in command of the 
Sappho, 12, in the West Indies, has been appointed inspecti commander in 
the coast guard.—Lts., Smithett to the Duke of Wellington, 131 ; D'Arcy Pres- 
ton to the Espiegle, 12 ; James E. Elliott anid Joseph H. Marryat, the latter 
serving at present in the Sidon steam-frigate, to the Phenix steam-sloo , for 
Fey th pon x “6 — re art ye previously in 

ustin’s ex! on.—Surg. n, M.D., to the 1z.—Paymaste’ 
Twigg tobe Piece wees 

Promorions.—By the decease of Admiral Sir Bladen Capel, the c 
steps are taken in Fieg maki in addition to which, Capt. E Boxer, C.B., be- 
comes Rear Admi. of the Blue, and Capt. Clowes a Rear-Adml. on the Reserved 
half-pay list. By the death and consequent promotion, a flag officer's good-ser- 
vice pension of £300 per annum, and a ca "8 good-service pension of £150 

annum, revert to the patronage of the First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord 
William Fitzroy, K.C.B., is now the senior vice-admiral ; Henry Hope, C.B., is 
the senior rear-admiral for promotion ; and Capt. G. F. Rich, the superintendent 
of the vietualling, Plymouth, is the senior captain on the active 
ot Admiralty have promoted the following officers for their ser- 

vices in the war in Ava: Comm. well, H.M.S. Sphinx, to be Capt; Lts., 
Lambert, appointed acting-cc to H.M.S. Fox, 42,-by his father, Com- 
modore 3 Doville; Hillyar; and Rice, flag-lieut., to be commanders.— 
Mates, Hugh A. Hinde, Charles > 5 dy ye C. Copland, to be 

Assistan mbe an to surgeons ; 

Houta eo Be Secco: Slade urg ; also John F. 


Romovrep CHanées.—It is now reported that Rear-Adml. Co si 
command of the Channel fleet te Rear-Adml. Berkeley, U.B.; ana that toon 


i 


qenae 


- 








Adml. Corry succeeds Rear-Adml. Harvey, as superintendent of Malta Dockyard. 
Capt. Charles Eden, late private secre to the Admiralty, it is said, will be 
flag-captain to Adml. eley.— Pl Mail. 


Ovituary. 


ADMIRAL THE Hon. Sir T. B. Carer, G.C.B.—The death of that gallant, dis- 
tinguished, and venerable flag officer, Admiral of the Red the Hon. Sir Thomas 
Bladen Capel, G.C.B., has been reported, at the advanced age of 77 years. In 
the course of his career he served actively for 31 years.—The Hon. Sir Thomas 
Bladen Capel, born Aug. 25, 1776, was the youngest son of William, fourth Earl 
of Essex, y his second wife, Harriet, daughter of Col. Thomas Bladen ; brother 
of Lieut.-Genl. Hon. T. E. Capel ; and uncle of the present Earl of Essex. He 
entered the navy March 22, 1782. After participating, July 23, 1795, in Lord 
Bridport’s action, he was appointed, May 16, 1796, an acting lieutenant. In 
April, 1798, we find Mr. Capel a pointed to the Vanguard, 74, flag-ship of Sir 
Horatio Nelson, by whom, in acknowledgment of his services as signal lieu- 
tenant at the battle of the Nile, he was advanced, Aug. 4, and sent home in 
charge of a duplicate of the dispatches, and of the sword of M. Blanquet, the 
senior French officer mtn 1 He shared in the battle of Trafalgar, and at its 
close saved from destruction, by his extraordinary exertions, the prize-ship of 
the line Swiftsure. He commanded, after other service, La Hogue, 74, sta- 
tioned latterly on the north coast of America, where we find him in command of 
a small squadron blockading the enemy’s frigates in New London, and sharin 
generally in the warfare with the United States. In Dec. 1821, Capt. Capel, 
who had been nominated a C.B., assumed the command of the Royal George 
yacht, in which and in the Apollo, another Royal yacht, he remained until ad- 
vanced, May 1825, to the rank of rear-admiral. He was constituted a K.C.B. 
Feb. 20, 1832 ; and from May 1834, until June 1837, commanded in chief on the 
East India station, with his flag in the Winchester ,50; the rank of vice-admiral 
was conferred on him Jan. 10, 1837; admiral, April 1847, since which he served 
three years as commander-in-chief at Portsmouth—Sir T. B. Capel was one of 
the officers who sat on the court-martial appointed in December, 1805, to try Sir 
R. Calder for his conduct on 22d of the previous July. 


Lrevt-Gen. Sir W.8. Wats, K.C.B., or THe BENGAL ARTILLERY.—This gal- 
lant and distin; General died on the 25th ult., in Brook-street. He was 
born in 1787, the son of the Rev. Richard Whish, Rector of West Watton, and 
Vicar of Wickford, Essex. In 1804 he entered the military service of the East 
India Company, in the Bengal Artillery, and, after — fifty years’ service, be- 
came a Lieutenant-General in 1851. He was present at the sieges of Hatrass and 
Bhurtpore ; and, for his conduct at the latter, was given the Companionship of 
the Bath. The more recent events of his distinguished career were his success- 
ful siege of Mooltan, and the check he gave to the enemy at the fords of the 
Chenab, at Wuzeerabad—a move effected against the Commander-in-Chief’s, 
orders, but all-important with reference to the protection of Lahore, and to the 
destruction of plans, which, once prosperous in the commencement, might have 
shaken our empire in India. General Whish subsequently received the thanks 
of Parliament, as well as of the East India oompany, for “ his eminent services 
in conducting toa successfu! issue the siege of the city and fort of Mooltan ;” and 
likewise “ for his indefatigable zeal and exertions at the Battle of Goojerat.’ 


Lusvut.-Gen. Sir A. Pitgrneton, K.C.B.—The decease of this veteran soldier, 
one of the oldest officers in the army, occurred at Catfield-place, Sussex, on the 
23rd ult. Sir Andrew served on board the Channel Fleet in 1793-4, and, in Lord 
Howe’s action of the lst June, received two splinter wounds. During the three 
following years he was in the West Indies, and was present at the capture of 
Trinidad. In 1798 he shared in the suppression of the Irish rebellion ; and in 
1799 and 1805 accompanied the expeditions to the Helder. In 1814 he command- 
ed a brigade at the reduction of the islands in Passamoquody Bay. In 1807-8 he 
acted as Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards ; and from 1809 to 1815 was De- 
puty Adjutant-General in Nova Scotia. His commission of Lieut.-General bears 
date in November, 1841. In that year he obtained also the Colonelcy of the 82d 
Regiment ; from which he was removed to the 20th,in 1850. Sir Andrew mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir Vicary Gibbs. 


CHARLES KavanaGu, Esq., or Borris, Country CarLow.—The Kilkenny 
papers of the 23rd ult., announce the death of Charles Kavanagh, Esq., of Bor- 
ris, from the effects of the injuries the lamented gentleman received by the ac- 
cidental taking fire of his dressing-gown on the previous Sunday. Mr. Kavanagh, 
who had only just completed his twenty-fouth year, had recently succeeded to the 
family estates, by the decease of his elder brether, and was to have been married 
on Easter Monday to a young lady residing in the county of Meath. In ancient 
times, the ancestors of the Kavanaghs, of Borris, were Monarchs of all Ireland, 
and, at the period of the invasion of Henry II., were Kings of Leinster. The 
gentleman whose death we record, was universally admitted to have been the 
heir and representative of the MacMorroughs, in whom the sovereignity of Lein- 
ster finally vested ; and his mortal remains were consigned to the grave at the 
cemetry of St. Mullins, from time immemorial the burying-place of the MacMor- 
roughs, attended by a long train of friends, tenants, and clansmen.—Mr. Kava- 
nagh’s father was the late Thomas Kavanagh, Esq., of Borris, M. P., for the 
county of Carlow ; and his mother, who still survives, the Lady Harriet Marga- 
ret Le Poer Trench, daughter of Richard, Earl of Clancarty. The great family 
possessions now devolve on the deceased’s only surviving brother, Arthur Kava- 
nagh, Esq., born March 25, 1851. 

At his seat, Tichborne-park, Hants, Sir Edward Doughty, Bart.,aged 71. The 

deceased assumed the name and arms of Doughty on his accession to the estates 
of the late Miss Doughty, in 1826, and phe. we | to the title on the death of his 
elder brother, the late Sir Henry Tichborne, Bart.—At Enfield, near Blackburn, 
in the sg ear of his age, Lieut. Jeremiah Crowther. He entered the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue) in 1786.—Henry Vernon Harcourt, late Lieut.-Col. in the 
Grenadier Guards.—Lieut. Gosnold, R.N.—On the 30th of Dec. last, on board 
the steamer from Panama to San Francisco, the Hon. Brownlow Bertie, late of 
the 2d Life Guards.— At Tours, Lieut.-Col. Hawthorne.—A. Lawson, Esq., of Ald- 
borough Manor, near Boroughbridge, formerly M.P. for Knaresborough in two 
Parliaments.—In Thistle-grove, Brompton, Mr. Fred. Shoberl, sen., aged 78, 
well known for his classical attainments.—At Prome, Burmah, Alexander Gil- 
lespie, Capt. of H.M.’s 18th Regt. of Ft.—At Spa, Capt. Streatfield, R.N.—At 
Peshawur, in India, Lieut. Spiller, of H.M.’s 53d Regt., the eldest son of Major 
Spiller, of the Artillery—At Liverpool, Samuel M‘Culloch, Esq., M.R.C.S. In 
his youth, Mr. M‘Culloch served in Spain, in the Duke of Wellington’s army, as 
Assistant-Staff Surgeon to the Royal Horse Artillery, and atterwards with the 
army on the Canadian frontier—At Edinburgh, A. L. Johnston, Capt. H. M.’s 
22d Regt., third son of the late Sir W. Johnston, of that ilk, and Hilton, Bart.— 
At Lansdowne Crescent, Lady Doherty.—At Tenby, Mme. de Sismondi, widow 
of the late J. C. L. de Sismondi.—In Paris, M. Bayard, one of the most prolific 
and esteemed of the French dramatists. Amongst scores of pieces, he was the 
author of La Gamin de Paris, and Les Gants Jawnes.—The sudden death of 
Mr. J. Harris is recorded, an actor in his fifty-sixth year, who had been accus- 
tomed to perform with the Kembles, Kean, and Macready, but lately occupied 
himself with theatrical management. 


PMusic. 


The past week is a blank ; the coming one will be rich in entertainment, and 
provocative of criticism, since on Monday, Mr. Le Grand Smith introduces at 
Niblo’s the combined Italian Opera troupes of Madame Alboni and Max Maret- 
zek. He leads off with Don Pasquale, in which Alboni, Salvi, Marini, and 
Beneventano, will be greeted heartily by the New York amateurs. There isa 
perfect mine of pleasure ahead. 


DWrama. 


There is nothing of novelty here, to which the reader’s attention need be di- 
rected. We take the opportunity therefore of reprinting a little recent London 
criticism, from which, amongst other things, it will be seen that not even the 
esteem of the public, or Royal patronage itself, can save actors and actresses from 
the chance-medley of criticism. Thus, touching ‘“ Macbeth, and how the Keans 
performed it,” writes “ Vivian” on the 19th ult. 


I should like to write an essay on Macbeth, but journalistic necessities compel 
pag oe myself to the-two leading characters, and of them to speak only 
n 
Macbeth himself admits of two different conceptions. He may be represented 
as “ bloody, bold, and resolute”—a border chieftain in a turbulent and incult pe- 
riod—a man of the dark ages, rushing onwards with reckless impetuosity—mur- 
dering hisroyal host—seizing the crown, and accomplishing his coup @’éiat with- 
out respect of pecans. In this view, all the metaphysical meshes which entangle 
him would be but the excuses of his conscience, or the instruments used to serve 
his purpose ; they would be to him what “Socialism” and “saving society” 
were to that more ignoble usurper who snatched a crown in 1852. I do not think 
this the Shaspearian Macbeth; but I think it is a conception of the character 
which might be very dramatic and effective. The other and the truer concep- 
tion would represent a wild, rude, heroic nature, hurried by his passions into 
crime, but great even in crime—severed from the rectilinear path of honour b 
the horrible suggestions of the witches coming upon him in the flush and exal- 
tation of victory, and playing on his active Imagination, making him its slave. 
For Macbeth is distinctively a bold soldier, and a man of most impressive ima- 
gination. He is intensely superstitious : in those days all men were, but the im- 
— were so to an inordinate degree. He sees a dagger in the air ; he hears 
the sleeper say, ‘‘ Macbeth doth murder sleep ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 
He tells us how 
“The time has been my senses would have cool’d 

To hear a ren ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t.” 


(By the way, is “ fell of hair” the correct phrase, and what can it mean? | 
one not suggest “ fall of hair”—7. ¢., the hair which naturally falls on his shoul- 
ders would rise up in horror.) So that when the witches prophesy that he shall 
be king, he is moved deeply, his active imagination shaping possibilities— 
“My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 


Is smothered in surmise. 


But Banquo, to whom the tness of a line of kings is promised, is not moved 
at all, disbelieves, in fact, the diabolical suggestion. Thus we see Macbeth is 











resented as more imaginative than the common run of men. He is good, too; 
fail of the milk of human kindness. He would begreat, is not without ambition, 


but 1s without the illness which should attendit. He desires h . but would 
win holily. He has a mora! conscience. And here lies the . He isno 
common murderer ; he is criminal because temptations erememe, aoe 
struggles ; the tragic collision of antagonistic principles—Ambition and Con- 
science—take him from the of vulgar crime, and raise him into a charac- 
ter fitly employed by Art. One might e arge here upon the manner in which 
Shakspeare's own intense reflectiveness is allowed to shine through his various 
creations. He cannot even take this wild, feudal chief, without making him 
nearly as metaphysical as Hamlet. I hint this view, and pass on, 

All through the play we sce him as one made irresolute by conscience, but 
resolute and terrible in act—when roused to action—because his nature is that 
of a brave onrushing soldier. His hands once reddened by murder, he pursues 
with vigour the murderer's career. He is bold, even in the very face of his super- 
stition. What though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, and what though 
Macduff be not of woman born, the soldier fights like a desperate man, defiant 
of the metaphysical terrors that shake him ! ; 

Does Charles Kean represent either of these characters? He does not. He 
cannot be said to take any view of the character at all ; he tries to embody the 
various feelings of each situation ; taking, however, the literal and unintelligent 
interpretation, so that almost every phase of the chacacter is falsified. We see 
neither the gallant soldier, nor the imaginative man. His bearing 1s neither 
warrior-like nor reflective. The wondrous touches with which Shakspeare illu- 
minates the character are all slurred over by him. When the witches accost 
him, his only expression of “ metaphysical influence” is to stand still with his 
eyes fixed and his mouth open, in the a you know. waar ey emotions 
which Macbeth must be undergoing all that time are expressed by a fixed stare. 
And the profound art of Shakspeare, shown in Macbeth’s tentative appeals to 
Banquo—avoiding all mention of what the witches promised him, yet wying to 
get at Banquo's thoughts by alluding to wonens 's children—these touches, 
which an actor of intelligence could not, one would think, fail to make impres- 
sive, are passed over b Charles Kean, as if they were ordinary lines of the text. 
As a palpable illustration of his unintelligent reading of the character, let me 
refer to what I have before called his /:tera/ interpretation (it is of that kind 
which always supposes that the word “ tears” must be uttered in a tearful 
voice). In the famous dagger soliloquy, will it be credited that he does not rise 
to a crescendo of horrible amazement at the words— 

«« Thou marshall’st me the way which I was going !” 

but at the superfluous fact that— 

“ Such an instrument I was to use ;” 


and again he flies into a paroxysm of horror at seeing “ on its blade and dudgeon 
pang of blood.” Now, pote ering that he has already determined on murder- 
ing Duncan, and the dagger has marshalled him the way, the horror at gouts 
of blood is ludicrous ; the horror is the parent, not the child of this blood ; it 
precedes, it does not succeed it. Let me call attention to one egregious and 
constant mistake Charles Kean commits in this as in other parts—viz., the al- 
ternation of explosive rant with calmness. One moment he is ranting till his 
voice is hoarse, and the next he is as quiet as a melancholy recluse. Now 7 
one knows that even in the subsidence of rage there is peculiar agitation ; an 
although the voice may be low, its tones are tremulous. 

In Charles Kean’s Macbeth all the tragedy has vanished ; sympathy is im- 

ossible, because the mind of the criminal is hidden from us. He makes Mac- 

fh ignoble—one whose crime is that of a common murderer, with perhaps a 
tendency towards Methodism. _ d ' 

I believe my readers by this time are pretty well assured of my impartiality, 
and that the opinions I utter are irrespective of personal considerations ; they 
may be erroneous, but they are mine. Moreover, I have praised Charles Kean 
enough on other occasions to be allowed, without suspicion, to say how poor 
his performance of Macbeth seems to me. And for that opinion I have assigned 
the reasons. If any one seeing Macbeth can discover in Charles Kean either the 
heroic soldier or the imaginative man ; if he can say that the reading of the 
character as a whole, or of individual passages, was such as embodied the plain 
text, then let what I have written go for nothing. ‘ 

Let me add, however, that bad as the performance was, it had fine points.— 
The weariness of guilt was agian and even imaginatively pourtrayed ; the 
terror after the deed was terror, although I think it had more the aspect of a 
housebreaker’s fear of the police than of Macbeth’s agitated conscience ; and 
the desperation at the close was desperation. At times Charles Kean does things 
so well, that one is at a loss to conceive how it is he can have been acting fine 
parts so many years, and yet fall short of what every one demands in a Shaks- 
pearian character. ‘ 

It is now some twenty years since Mrs. Charles Kean first attempted the cha- 
racter of Lady Macbeth in London. She was then a charming actress of comedy 
and the lighter parts of tragedy : her very charmingness was an obstacle to her 
representation of Lady Macbeth, according to the received notion in England ; 
and she failed jn it. I donot remember her performance ; but I suspect that it 
was much better than the public, accustomed to the Siddons’ type, would accept. 
Indeed, I am very much of Mrs. Siddon’s opinion, that Lady Macbeth was a fair, 
delicate, womanly woman ; capable of great ‘‘ valour of the tongue ;”’ capable of 
nerving herself for any one great object, but showing by her subsequent remorse 
and broken heart that she had been playing a part. Be this as it may, Mrs. 
Charles Kean was fot successful then, and is successful now. I do not accept 
her view of the part, but, at any rate, she has a view, and realizes it with a val- 
ture-like ferocity. In no scene was she weak ; in the sleep-walking scene she 
was terrific. 

It is not, however, so much the acting as the “getting up” of Macbeth which 
will attract the public. In most respects the mise en scéne is worthy of loud 
praise, and makes one almost forget the bad taste of the play bill, whereof a 
whole page is devoted to an exposition of the authorities of the costumes adop- 
ted. Charles Mathews has set a wretched example, and one may now expect 
all managers to make the play-bill a fly-sheet of criticism and erudition, unless a 
little timely ridicule warn them of their danger. Charles Kean makes a formi- 
dable display ; talks familiarly of Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, Xiphilin, and 
the Eyrbiggia Saga. Xiphilin!—he reads Xiphilin! at a name to fling at 
the pit! How many of his public ever turn over the leaves of that abbreviator 
of Dion Cassius? And the manager himself, does he really read Xiphilin? “ A 

uestion not to be asked,” for listen to his preface, written in the choicest 

nglish :— 

“ The success which attended the production of King John last season at this 
theatre has encouraged me to attempt another Shakspearian revival on the same 
scale. The very uncertain information, however, which we possess respecting 
the dress worn by the inhabitants of Scotlaud in the eleventh century, renders 
any attempt to present the tragedy of Macbeth attired in the costume of that 
period a task of very great difficulty. I hope, therefore, I may not be deemed 
presumptuous if I intrude a few words upon the subject, and endeavour to ex- 
plain upon what authorities I have based my opinions.” 


Could he have heard the “ guffaws” which saluted that bill, he would have 
fervently wished it unwritten. It was praiseworthy in him to take so much 
pains about his costume: but suppose Mr. Smith were to follow this example, 
and tell the public all the books on the Australian diggings he might have read 
before st Gold, or Mr. Webster were to tell us all the authorities upon 
which he based his opinions before he produced Masks and Faces ! 

This is a digression. Let me return to the mise en scéne, which really does 
display research and ingenuity. All the old stage “‘ business” has been altered, 
me mostly improved. Thus, the wounded soldier, instead of coming on as if he 
had run all the way from the battle field, is brought in on a litter. The banquet 
scene, again, has a most life-like and picturesque aspect—it is a real glimpse 
into feudal times. The appearances of Banquo’s ghost are admirable, and 
ghostly. The scenery throughout is both pictorial and historical. For a spec- 
tacle one cannot desire anything more animated, varied, imposing. It shows— 
what I have always said—that Charles Kean has a real appreciation of artistic 
mise en scene, and that whatever one may think of him as an actor, he deserves 
public support as a manager. But there is a want perceptible through it all— 
the want MPa poetical mind. Melodramatic effects he can reach—he falls short 
of poetry. Thus, the least effective portion of the present mise en scéne is the 
witch portion. 1n the first place, for one who pretends to care for Shakspeare, 
it is a gross violation of the poet’s meaning to multiply the three weird sisters— 
those Parce of the north—into some fifty absurdly attired witches, called in 
managerial English “ the vocal strength engaged for this occasion” (and strength 
of luggs they did display!) How much effect is lost by this need only be hinted. 
In the next place, these witches exhibit a fatiguing unanimity: they all simul- 
taneously throw their arms up, and down again, as an expression selling, 
till one thinks they are puppets moved by mechanism—living marionettes e 
same mistake is committed by the other crowds upon the stage—they throw 
themselves into the same attitude at given signals, thereby destroying pecu- 
liarity of a mob of individuals. 

These are but small deductions from the general effect, which is, assuredly, 
very remarkable ; and for those who want to see Macbeth arranged as a specta- 
cle—indifferent whether it be Shakspearian or not—I can promise them that a 
visit to the Princess's will be a treat. Indeed, I am anxious that all my readers 
should go, if only to test the accuracy of what is here written on the acting. 


Set right in regard to the “ fell of hair,” read how the witty critic makes fun 
of his mistake, in his paper of the following week. 


What a thing it is not to know Anglo-Saxon! Last week, in the rapidity of 
a parenthesis, I questioned whether Macbeth’s “ fell of hair” was the correct 
phrase. A correspondent tells me that my query was absurd, for the word fell 
is a good Anglo-Saxon imitation of the Latin, pellis, and means skin, or cover- 
ing; so that the “fell of hair” means, the covering of hair. Another corres- 
pondent confirms it in the following letter :— 

“ Srr,—The humble ‘ Jones’ presumes to address the august ‘ Vivian.’ 

“| think fell is the right yeading : remembering that Corin excuses the she 
herds for not saluting hands, because ‘ we are still handling our ewes, and their 
fells, you know, are greasy.’ No more imposing authority as to the meaning is 
within my reach now, than an ordinary dictionary, in which ‘ fell’ is said to be 
derived from ‘ felle’ (Saxon), and to signify hide or skin. ‘Fell of hair,’ I take 
to be an equivalent form of expression to ‘ field of wheat,’ or ‘ dish of fish.” Was 
it not Dryden who said ‘ Old words are old gold?’ and Horace—but, no! I do 
not think ‘Jones’ ought to quote Latin. ’ 

‘‘ But, prithee, do not get into a be-knight-ed way of sowvasing Dae readings. 
Shakspeare has suffered quite enough, without any further attacks. 

“THe INDIGNANT JONES.” 


So, you see, I made an ass of myself—mais que voulez vous ? I can’t know 
every tping | I don’t read the Eirbiggia Saga, and have only once seen, never 
read, Xiphilin! Ah! that Xiphilin—if I had but burned the midnight oil over 
his pages, what /ead I could aggravate my sandals with! and how the public 
would look up tome! “ Vivian’ frivolous, indeed ; why, he reads Xiphilin!” 








and I'll trouble you for the reverence which would follow such a remark! 
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Notices of New Works. 

Rorsa. the author of “ Mary Barton.” Boston. Ticknor—The 
author of “ Barton” ‘has published » novel; anda new work by an 
author whose first publication received so much deserved and who 
has wisely laid by for some two or three years before she issued another, 
will command the attention of ail readers and thinkers. We have read 
“Ruth” twice, and while we admire its elegance of style, its tenderness 
and power, its delicious scenic descriptions, we cannot avoid asking the 
writer what her object was in its composition? If to excite thy for 
a class which every right-minded woman must look upon with a heart full 
of prayer, eyes full of pity, and with hands ready to succour and to save, 
and which long ago ought to have been cared for by the legislature, so as 
to woo victims to “lead a new life,” by protection and provision sppinnt 
the cupidity and brutality of those who, especially in great cities, ve by 
adding the sins of others to their own,—if, we repeat, the author’s object 
was to excite pathy for that class, she has failed, because her portrait 
is untrue to the daily experience of actual life; she rubs against the 
reader’s moral sense of truth, and Ruth, in her childlike ty and inno- 
cence, is not a veritable type of her class. Wordswo told the “sad 
story of Ruth” in asimple and exquisite poem some years ago. This 
“ Ruth” isa young, beautiful orphan, and although some little time ap- 
prenticed to a milliner, is more innocent of the world, and its = and 
means and objects, than any girl we ever had the fortune to hear of before. 
She meets a gentleman by chance, (who is drawn as worthless and heart- 
less as it is the erroneous and unwise habit of some to ay 4 gentlemen,) 
and after a few interviews, stung by a sharp reproof from her employer, 
she accepts his “ protection,” preserving, according to the author, a trans- 
parent purity of soul which renders her only a little lower than the angels, 
and utterly unconscious than she has done anything wrong in living with 
a man who is not her husband, until awoke to her error by a little boy de- 
claring she should not kiss “ their baby,” because his mamma said she was 
a naughty, bad girl. Her lover gets brain fever, his mother takes the place 
of his mistress by the bedside, unnecessarily insulting the unhappy girl, 
and finally takes him away, leaving her fifty pounds as the price of her 
innocence and honour. She is saved from self-destruction by a dissenting 
minister, Mr. Benson, who induces his sister “ Faith,” to come and attend 
this poor girl, in a fearful attack of bodily and mental suffering, and her 
first act of returning strength is to return the fifty pounds to the mother of 
her seducer. The kind-hearted minister and his sister determine to take 
Ruth home until the trial which is to make her a mother is over ; but they 
have not the moral courage to let the world know what they do, although 
it is surely the duty of the Gospel minister to seek and save “ lost sheep.” 
So they determine to introduce Ruth as a widowed relative. We fear- 
lessly assert, that no 1 minister who knew and valued trath could 
have done this. The fraud is discovered by their servant “ Sally,” a cha- 
racter drawn with a strong and skilfal hand, the most original and true to 
her rugged nature of any in the book ; but she keeps the secret faithfully, 
and, in process of time, when Ruth has given birth to a boy, who wins 
upon them all, the same Gospel minister recommends her to a rich, rough, 
pompous merchant prince, a clever but painful development of a class of 
men who are ‘capable of as much good and as much refinement as any 
other ; but the author of “ Mary Barton” has a strong propensity to look 
at the wrong side of what are termed “respectable persons ;” and so this 
rich member of the congregation is all but a bear, and to him, asa go- 
verness for his daughter, under the shelter of widowhood, the husbandless 
mother is introduced. We would open every door for the penitent woman 
—we would, as we have said, woo her back to virtue ; we would soothe 
her, and employ her, but we would not place her as a teacher in a family 
—there is something a in such communion between the maiden 
girl and the spotted woman. The author of ‘ Mary Barton’’ does not seem 
to feel this in the least. Ruth remains there, doing her duty faithfully in 
a family as unpleasing as can well be imagined ; chance throws Mr. Bel- 
lingham in her way ; he has changed his name, and become an M.P.; he 
returns to his “love,” if so it may be called, and would marry her, but she 
will neither wed him, nor suffer him to protect her boy. The scene be- 
tween them is powerfully drawn, and Ruth's interest increased by this act 
of heroism, for, despite what she says, she loves him still. 

At last, the deception is discovered—the rich man finds out who Ruth 
is, and remembers who = her in his family. His reproaches are strong 
and bitter ; he leaves the congregation, though he will not withdraw the 
income his pew rent afforded. t to the deceiving minister. We ask any 
Sather of a family, would he not have done the same thing? What could 
any honest man feel but t at such an imposition? and yet the author 

rs, that both Ruth and the “ minister’ were hardly treated—we believe 
the minister felt very differently ; but he is one of those amiable weak 
men who are frequently met with, leaning upon a strong-minded wife or 
sister for support. Certainly his “ Faith” was not faithfal. 

All this time, the poor victim of a double deception bears her cross 
meekly. Anxious to relieve the Beusons, she at last accepts the office of 
sick nurse, and, finally, of matron of a fever ward, where she performs 
miracles of usefulness, and gains universal esteem and respect. Circum- 
stances bring her former lover to where this fever rages ; he catches the 
infection ; Ruth hears of it—reveals to the attendant physician that he is 
her boy’s father—watches and prays, and prays and watches by his bed- 
side until the fever left him, and then she is carried to the Bensons, anp 
pies. Such is the sad story of Ruth ; and again we ask, why was it writ- 
ten? Not to amuse, certainly, for the tale, from first to last, is very pain- 
ful—one agony succeeding another; the fall of the sweet, gentle girl, 
followed by the fall from truth to falsehood of the amiable “ minister,” 
from whom you e ted heroism of the pure Christian kind, the heroism 
which braves public opinion in a right cause ; but the author did not in- 
tend to “amuse,” she wished to interest, and plead for a class—she has 
failed. We repeat, Ruth is no type of that class; she meets with the ten- 
derest and most affectionate treatment, and yet, however admired and 
loved, she is cut off, as if all the tenderness and affection, all the penitence, 
could not restore the fallen angels this is not true. It has been our lot 
to know several women, who, like Ruth, fell in their innocence, but not 
in the ignorance of nature which the author of “ Mary Barton” represents ; 
we have known them succoured and saved ; and, after years of penitence 
and usefulness, have met them in the sacredness of homes where no de- 
ception was practised, and where the husband, knowing the early fall, 
knew also the latent virtue, and respected it; but the subject is not one 
for a novel—not one to treat of by our firesides, where the young should 
not be aroused to feel an interest in vice, however garnished, but in the 
triumph of virtue—not a subject that can be talked of before youths and 
maidens, much less dilated and dwelt upon by the morbid fascination of 
such a three-volume novel as “ Ruth.” We feel and appreciate the talent 
displayed in the construction and elaboration of the story ; and if the 
sentiments had taken the shape of an appeal to the matrons of England, 
on behalf of unfortunate women, we should have rejoiced that there had 
arisen one so eloquent to plead their cause ; but we protest against such 
a book being received into families, it would be the certain uprooting of 
the very innocence, which is so frequently dwelt upon by the author with 
Pleasure and delight.— Sharpe's Magazine. 


It is only fair to add that the London critics differ as to the merits of 
“Rath.” Thus the 4¢t/as winds up its notice : 


The reader will find matter for dee thought on some of our most diffi- 
cult social problems, and it will be well for us if the sound Christian views 
of the authoress of “ Mary Barton” prevail. We have writers amongst us 
who give a false glare to vice, and seem to propose to themselves no higher 
object than the confusion of all right and wrong : from such demoralisin 

books it is a relief to turn to “ Ruth,” in which a woman of strong mind 
and sound heart has with exquisite taste and delicacy encountered ques- 
tions that perhaps no man amongst us would have treated equally well. 
The sin of hard-hearted self-righteousness, the duty of recognising and 
cherishing the good that remains in those who have been led astray, and 
which, if fair chance is given, will work out its own redemption from evil, 


these are the lessons of the tale—q : : 
Christian love. tale that the Pharisee will hate and the 





Fine Arts. 
WASHINGTON EXHIBITION. 
CONCLUDING NOTICE, 


3. 4 Boy with a Paper and Pen in his hand. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
A fine specimen, rough and vigorous, in the bold style and with the free 
hand of the master. It is an excellent picture by which to learn the power 
of colour. The colours are put on in great coarse patches, but with an 
attentive eye to their general effect ; and the roughness of the layers of 
paint is softened down by successive coats of varnish, until a fine rich tone 
pervades the whole. By this means great strength is given. Your atten- 
tion is at once arrested and fixed ; you are made conscious of the power of 
the painter. But this is the extent ; the face wants expression. Reynolds 
paid more attention to the general effect of the whole, than to the indivi- 


dual character of the face ; and though he aimed at uniting both, he con- 
sidered the latter subordinate to the former. To prove that he was in 
error, it will not be necessary to go to a Titian or a Vandyke ; the visitor 
te this gallery has but to turn to the portrait of General Gates by Stuart, 
that hangs next to the Reynolds, as rich in colour, as broad in the method 
of treatment, and therefore in general effect as striking as the work of 
Sir Joshua. But its prevailing charm is the carefulness with which a hu- 
man countenance has been studied and expressed.—7. Hester Prynne and 
Little Pearl. Leutze. If the preceding picture be an example of the 
power of colour, this one will serve to show how an otherwise fine com- 
position will suffer for the want of it. In the noble outline of the face of 
the heroine of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” we have one of those ma- 
jestic countenances that challenge respect and admiration the moment they 
are looked upon. Its stately and commanding presence is at once asso- 
ciated with all that is noble, high-minded, and intellectual. To give it, 
however, that intensity and strength, which such a countenance would 
have in actual life, is only to be attained through the instrumentality of 
colour. The strange head-dress of Hester Prynne, which not only serves 
to cover the head but the forehead, impairs and weakens the effect of the 
light flesh tint of the face, and imparts to it a feeble and yellowish hue. 
Instead of the depth and tone essential to give expression to such features, 
the colour on the face is thin and raw, and we are left to lament that the 
artist has neglected to do what was necessary to carry out the conceptions 
with which he started. In a picture nothing will compensate for the want 
of colour. Everything else can be obtained by other means; but colour 
is the element that gives to it -he-individuality that separates. and dis- 
tinguishes it from any other work of art. Were it not for that, one might 
as well have a drawing or an engraving. The toning down produced by 
the gradation and diffusion of the light upon the colours—that subtle art 
in the imitation of nature which gives to a picture its most exquisite charm 
—is something beyond the reach of the engraver; nay, which even defies 
the power of the copyist. Who can reproduce Titian, or impart in a copy 

the flesh tints of Vandyke? How much the effect of a picture is dependent 
upon colour seems not. to be fully understood by American artists. The 
physical cast of the national mind is apparent in the attention which they 

bestow upon the delineation of form, especially in landscape. They ap- 

preciate fully the subtle influence of light and shade in modifying or 
influencing the form of an object, but of the powerful agency of colour, of 
what it, and it alone, can produce, they seem to know little.—4. Portrait 
of Fitz-Greene Halleck. Elliott. A good likeness of the poet, but Elliott 
has painted many better pictures.—9. The Merchant’s Wife. Weir. In 

the manner of the Flemish artists, and a neat little cabinet picture. A 

pleasing effect has been produced by placing the lady in the back ground 

partially in shadow.—13. The Song of the Shirt. Peele. The painter 

has attained his object in the emaciated look and in the miserable apart- 

ment of the struggling needlewoman; but the picture is defective in 

drawing. The chair, for instance, is out of perspective ; it is represented 

at a different point of view from the table.—8. dnne Page and Slender, 

Leslie. There is another representation of this subject by Leslie, No. 72, 

Anne Page, Slender, and Shallow. These two pictures by this cele- 

brated artist belonged to the collection of the late Mr. Philip Hone of this 

city. The first represents Anne Page in the act of inviting Slender to 

enter—“ Will’t please your worship tocome in, Sir ?”’—and the response of 

Slender, “ No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily : Iam very well!”’, is in- 

imitably rendered by the painter in his delineation of Slender’s person and 

manner. The second is the scene of Slender’s wooing, backed by Shallow. 

The first is the better in colour, and in the conception of the person of 

Slender; the second in general composition. The out-door scene is in 

Leslie’s earlier manner, when he had an eye for colour ; and the picture 

has some of the warmth of Gainsborough, though the freshness of the co- 

lour is gone. The other, though exquisite as a composition, especially in 

the portraiture of Anne Page and Shallow, shows that Leslie was no 
longer a colourist—that he had actually lost the faculty. It has that 
spotty look to be found in his later pictures. Leslie first painted the latter 
subject for the Earl of Egremont, and Mr. Hone’s picture was a duplicate 
from the Earl’s, to which it is inferior. The American Art Union distri- 
buted a very fine engraving of it— The Microscope. Weir. The look of 
the two boys, while the operator is arranging the instrument, is natural 
and very happily rendered.—15. 4 Gipsy Girl. Freeman. A coarse 
strong picture. The painter has caught, and given with truthfulness and 
effect, the unmistakeable mark of race; the natural vagabond is so fully 
stamped upon the face, that one sees at a glance that no human culture 
could change it—16. The Convalescent. Hubner. This has the careful 
finish of the Dusseldorf school. The face of the convalescent is interesting ; 
but there is a want of ease in the attitudes of the other figures. There is 
in the whole picture too much of the theatrical air—18. Original Por- 

trait of Garrick. This was painted by Pine, the painter of the Washing- 
ton before referred to. It was in the collection of Mr. Hone, and now be- 
longs to the Century Club, It is said to be an excellent likeness. 

19. John Knox admonishing Queen Mary. Leutze. We never saw a 
more infelicitous representation of the unfortunate Queen Mary, than the 
one here given. The face is unmeaning, and totally devoid of intellect, pas- 
sion, or strong will—in fact of anything indicating Mary’s character. 
Something of the likeness of John Knox is preserved ; but he looks more 
like a modern German with a long beard, than the impetuous, zealous, in- 
tolerant, and intrepid Scotch reformer. The two Maids of Honour are the 
only figures that have anything in keeping with the occasion represented. 
Our objection however is confined to the composition. In execution the 
picture is admirable.—20, Cupid Sleeping. Page. This is an experiment 
in colour, and we think a successful one. The tone is kept very low, to 
give effect to the figure of Cupid, the drawing of which is most masterly. 
The manner of treatment is Italian —23. Rouget de Lisle singing the 
Marseillaise at the house of the Mayor of Strasburg. Guffens. A ridi- 
culous picture, in the extravagant French theatrical style. De Lisle is 
screaming, with clenched hand, as if he would tear his throat to pieces, 
while a very good looking lady is delicately touching the piano forte, and 
appearing as if she had quite a difficult piece of music before her. The can- 
vas is thronged with figures, all of them in pretentious and unnatural at- 
titudes.—26. Two dogs on the point. Hinckley. A capital picture, one 
of the very best of this excellent animal painter. It is difficult to deter- 
mine which most to admire, the dogsor the landscape.—33. The Antiquary. 
Huntington. Exceedingly well painted, especially in the details ; but we 
like better the St. John that hangs above it, by the same artist. There is 
more genius in it—39. Lord Chancellor Cottenham. Inman. This por- 
trait was taken by Inman in 1845, and is about one of the best he ever 
painted.— The Elves. Steinbriick. This is inferior to the representation 
of the same subject by this artist in the Dusseldorf Gallery ; the grouping 
is not good ; and the flesh is decidedly bad. The best thing in it is the 
painting of the leaves and flowers.—44. Image Pedlar. Edmonds. A 
sameness pervades every thing that comes from this amateur artist ; chub- 
by-looking figures with invariably large heads, glaring colours, and strong 
lights. In the present instance all these faults are more than usually con- 
spicuous.—50. The Three Marys. Huntington. A large Scriptural 
piece, and a very indifferent production. The coming of the three womey 
at early morn to the tomb of Christ, and the announcement to them of 
his resurrection, by the Angel whom they saw sitting at the entrance of 
the sepulchre, afford fine scope for a great work. But to represent that 





spiritual messenger, whose countenance was like lightning and whose rai- 





prised of the Saviour’s resurrection, require a genius in art of the very 
highest order. What Raphael, Tintoretto, or Titian alone could paint, Mr. 
Huntington does not hesitate to attempt. His failure is as humiliating as 
it deserves to be; the only effect of his picture upon us was to bring up 
by association that wonderful cartoon of Raphael in the Vatican, repre- 
senting Christ breaking through the Tomb, as contrasting in our mind the | 
difference between genius and temerity.—52. The Wrath of Peter Stuy- 
vesant. A well-known picture by Durand, and a most happy persona- 
tion of the flery governor and his doughty trumpeter, Antony Van Cor- 
laer.—-56. Lesson on the Immortality of the Soul. Gray. There are 
several contributions by Mr. Gray in this collection, and what we have to 
say will apply to them all. Mr. Gray has an eye for the harmony of co- 
jaa ; but when we have said that we have said nearly all. Out of por- 
its—his legitimate walk, wherein at times he has been highly com- 
mended in this journal—a more unmeaning painter in our judgment 
never laid brush upon canvas ; and had American art no other representa- 
tives than painters of his class, we should look upon it as fixed and sta- 
tionary. In manner and method he is one of the most monotonous of imi- 
tators, multiplying the same thing over and over again, and not advane- 
ing ajot. He elaborates his work, until he has imparted to it a certain 
kind of prettiness, as if that was the end and aim of art, He frequently 
attempts allegorical subjects, as suggestive of abstract thoughts and ideas, 
which serve no other purpose but to illustrate his poverty of invention 
and want of originality. He should stick to portrait painting.—60, The 
Serenade. Maclise. We do not like this picture ; and we presume 
that our feeling will be shared in common with the public; and yet 
the drawing is admirable, and a fine effect of Italian moonlight has 
been caught. There isa Venetian hue in the light upon the marble build- 
ings in the back ground, and a most Don Juan like face given to the gen- 
tleman who has climbed the ba'cony. The look of his roguish gondolier is 
equally clever—67. The Village School. Hasenclever. This picture, 
like every thing from this Dusseldorf artist, is full of merit ; this is seen in 
the sun light streaming into the room ; the boy drinking, with his back to 
the spectator ; the new scholar ; and the face of the pedagogue. But that 
face seems to run through all Hasenclever’s productions. Walk over to the 
Dusseldorf Gallery, and you will find it in nearly every one of the grave 
Professors in the celebrated career of the German student.—76. May and 
December. Brodie. An old subject, very clever, but not exactly to our 
taste. The figures are badly placed in the room, no space being left be- 
tween the old wooer and the mantel-piece.—79. The Bandit’s Confession. 
Brodie. A very striking picture. The pose of the Italian priest and the 
expression of his face are admirable ; as indeed is the whole composition.— 
87. The Card Players. Woodville. Full of character. The marks of 
nationality in one of the players, the b’hoy with the segar in his mouth, 
at the end of the table, are unmistakeable.—The Dutch Bible. Van 
Bryck. The few objects that comprise this picture are well painted —83. 
The Sybil. Huntington. A Guido-like face, and one of the best heads 
that Huntington has ever painted. It was engraved by the Art Union.— 
97. The Bower of Love. Riedel. Many a representative of Cupid have 
we looked upon, from the embodiment of a supposed divinity by the Greeks, 
to the fantastical absurdities of French painters ; but never have we seen 
a fairer representation of the God of Love than ishere before us. The face 
is radiant with youth; and thongh a feminine softness pervades the beau- 
tiful features, one readily sees that the incipient man is there. It is in fact 
an extraordinary picture, and the more fully it is examined the more fully 
will it reveal the witchery that lies in colour. A very large sum, $3000, 
was paid for it by its present owner, Mr. Parker of the Fifth Avenue ; 
but should it retain its colour, the time will come when double that sum 
would not purchase it.—94. The Old Captain. Woodville. The face in 
this portrait is finely modelled, and the painting of the hands, indeed of 
every part, isexcellent.—28. The first Interview of Henry VTIT. and Jtnne 
Boleyn, at the breaking up of the Cardinal’s Ball. Leutze. There isno 
picture from the hand of Leutze that is so great a favourite with us as this. 
The movement that pervades it is exquisite; and nothing could be more 
clever than the arrangement of the groups. The incident is portrayed in 
the most natural way, without the slightest straining after effect ; and the 
delineation of the individual characters shows that Leutze is the man for 
an historical composition. Our space will not permit us to speak more at 
length of this very dine work.—114. Patrick Henry delivering his famous 
speech before the House of Burgesses. Rothermel. The very opposite of 
the foregoing. The whole scene is ridiculous. It is difficult to believe that 
it is the work of an American, for there is not a spark of nationality in it. 
The great American orator looks as if he was leading off in a Jacobin 
club; his up-turned eye—and his whole attitude—is a most farcical at- 
tempt to portray inspiration. The thing is a fit companion to the De Lisle 
of Guffens.—Our limits forbid our saying as much as we should wish of an 
excellent little picture by Hicks, called The Missionary. It is especially 
distinguishable, as showing how much Hicks is in advance of many of his 
contemporaries in a knowledge of the use and force of colour. This is es- 
pecially seen in the effect imparted to the suggestive bit of landscape he 
has given in the distance.—There are six pictures by that admirable de- 
lineator of national character, Mount. The best in our judgment is the 
Bargaining for a Horse.—Judith and Holofernes. Jacob. A very fine 
picture, but we have left ourselves no space to speak of its unquestionable 
merits. 
Need we add to these protracted remarks, that we earnestly commend 
the whole Exhibition to the notice of our sight-seeing readers ? 





A BREAK-DOWN. 


The unfortunate Mr. Lumley having gone the way of London Italian 
Opera Company Managers generally, an attempt has been vainly made to 
obtain from Parliament an act of incorporation, for the purpose of trying 
the scheme on a still more-exelugive-eeale. The annexed remarks are 
much to the point, 

We shall gladly see the day arrive, as arrive it must, when limited 


eee ge rtyew have been found to answer - nme 
and other parts America, are recognised e law 0 
this country. But it is not to be expected that the great capitalists should 
be eager to a system that would go far to destroy their peculiar 
advantages under our 


present arrangements. 

The ee would enable a combination of small capitalists to 
effect very that is now either not done at all, or if accomplished, is 
effected exclasively aeaienle individuals of far more than average 
resources. It would enable tradesmen to employ their savings in product- 
ive und with a prospect of benefit to themselves and to the pub- 
lic, and at @ which prudent calculations would allow them to incur. 
The farmer could borrow advantageously of his neighbour trading in the 
adjacent town, and the morality of the working classes would be improved, 
because there would be placed before them inducements to save, inas- 
much as there would be new means of investing their savings so as to yield 


a good return. 
t while strongly in favour of the limited system, we could only con- 
» oth — conditions which provided a proper safeguard against 

udulen y 

Limited partnership is not a thing to be dealt with alone—it must form 
part of a commercial system with a bankrupt and criminal law, simple in 
operation and prompt to punish fraud. 

So long, however, as our law of partnership stands upon its present foot- 
ing, we agree with those members of the House of Commons who have on 
more than one recent occasion protested against making exceptions in fa- 
vour of particular projectors, and thereby placing other persons in & posi- 
tion of unmerited and unjust disadvantage. With these views, the 
scheme of “ Her Majesty’s Theatre Company” seems to us to have 
richly merited the fate it met when its bill was rejected on its second 





ment was white as snow, and to portray the faces of the women when ap- 
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rospectus is a curiosity. After reciting many noble names, 
ede ne Gn it was by no means sure of getting—limited liability 
to its shareholders—it observes that “this great is must always 
pose one leading theatre, as the ceatre and depository of 

best schools of dramatic music, and art which has become the pur- 
suit and relaxation of the highest and most cultivated portion of the com- 

” 

mo must have @ theatre of this kind, the aristocratic individuals get- 

up this scheme might repeat the well-known motto, che sara sara— 
am to sleep while the laws of nature made the inevitable event come 


what they mean by “d ting the best schools of dramatic 
music” in any theatre, it might be hard to state ; but as hereditary legis- 
lators are not hereditary possessors of the art of thinking, or speaking | 
clearly, we pass this over. There is something more than a mild dash of 
flunkeyism in the “ relaxation of the highest and most cultivated portion 
of the community.” If we countenanced wage be law for anybody’s 
relaxation, it should rather be for some poor Spitalfields weaver or humble 
artizan, than for these *‘ highest and most cultivated gal But let | 
that pass too, and let us look at the peculiar morality of our créme de Ja 
créme. The daily papers say that Mr. Phinn, in moving the second read- 
ing of the bill, observed that “it was well known for many years it had 
been extremely difficult to carry on the O , in consequence of a succes- 
sion of persons who had taken that establishment having discovered that 
it was inadequately supported by the public. The result was that no 
person who had the requisite amount of capital would embark in the en- 
rise.”’ : 
ey te. to this true statement, the highly-cultivated people don’t or 
won’t pay for their amusement, but yet they want to have it. They have 
carried it on at a price, that not so much as a pig’s whisper of the divine 
sounds could reach the profane ears of a vi .gar class, and they complain 
that it does not succeed. 
Mr. Delafield’s case exhibited the worth of their patronage to anybody 
foolish enough to trust his fortune to it ; and while the rival Opera showed 
ptoms of success, Her yy Ne Theatre showed symptoms of collapse. 
Now, the t public object of limited partnership is to give encourage- 
ment to things + will pay, not to facilitate things that will not ; and the 
pro; of the highly-cultivated people comes to this—that they want 
their piper, but ano like somebody else to pay for him. If the scheme 
answers, they would like the profits—if it fails, they would prefer that 
some one else should have the loss. If Parliament had sanctioned this, 
they oe oe have encouraged diddling as well as fiddling. We are glad 
they looked with no favour upon this aristocratic communism. If the ex- 
clusive class want opera, let them subscribe and buy as much as their 
money will purchase, but do not let them excite prejudice against a good 
cause—that of limited partnership—by applications that are neither con- 
sistent with the laws of honour nor the laws of trade.—London Atlas, 
Feb. 20. oe ; 
To the above may well be appended Mr. Punch’s pun on the announced 


sale of the “ properties.” 
POETICAL CATALOGUE OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


That relentless mortal the “ mortgagee in ion” has sent forth his 
decree, by which all the poetical associations of Her Majesty’s Theatre— 
the scenes of so many stirring events; the cups out of which so many 
tenors have been poisoned—are to be smashed by the prosaic hammer of 
the auctioneer. Having seen as yet no Catalogue, we have written a spe- 
cimen of the style in which such a precious collection of objects—linked ip. 
the public mind with so many of the most delightful reminiscences—ought 
to be advertised for Sale by auction : 


Lot 1, The well-known village, with bridge, and church and green, 
Of half a score divertissements the well-remembered scene, 
Including six substantial planks, forming the eight-inch ridge 
On which the happ ie mage ar dancing down the bridge. 
Lot 2, A Sheet of Thunder. Lot 3, A Box of Peas, 

Employed in sending storms of hail to rattle through the trees. 
Lot 4, A Canvass Mossy Bank for Cupids to repose. 

Lot 5, The old Stage Watering Pot, complete—except the rose. 
Lot 6, The favourite Water-Mill, used for 4mina’s dream, 
Complete, with practicable wheel, and painted canvas stream. 
Lots 7 to 12, Some sundries—A Pair of Sylphide’s Wings ; 
Three dozen Druids’ Dresses (one of them wanting strings). 
Lots Thirteen, Fourteen, Fifteen—Three Services of Plate 

In real papier méché—all in a decent state ; 














One of these services includes—its value to increase— 

A full dessert, each plate of fruit forming a single piece. 

Lot Seventeen, The Gilded Cup, from which Genaro quaffed, 

*Mid loud applause, night after night, Lucrezia’s poisoned draught. 
Lots Eighteen, Nineteen, Twenty, Three rich White Satin Skirts. 
Lot Twenty-one, A set of six Swiss Peasants’ Cotton Shirts, 

Lot Twenty-two, The Sheet that backed Masaniello’s tent. 

Lot Twenty-three, The Long White Wig—in wool—of Bide-the-Bent. 
Lots Twenty-four to Forty, The Fish—Soles, Cod, and Dace— 

For pelting the Vice-regal Guard in Naples’ Market-place. 

Lot Forty-one, Vesuvius—rather the worse for wear. 

Lots Forty-two to Fifty, Priests’ Leggings—at per pair. 

Lot Fifty-one, The well-known Throne with canopy and seat, 

And plank in front, for courtiers to kneel at Sovereigns’ feet. 

Lot Fifty-two, A Royal Robe of Flannel, nearly white, 

Warranted equal to Cashmere—upon the stage at night— 

With handsome ermine collar thrown elegantly back ; 

The tails of twisted worsted--pale yellow tipped with black. 
"Lots Fifty-three to Sixty, Some Jewellery rare— 

The Crown of Semiramide—complete, with false black hair ; 

The Order worn by Fer:tinand, when he proceeds to fling 

His sword and medals at the feet of the astonished king. 

Lot Sixty-one, The Bellows used in Cinderella’s song. 

Lot Sixty-two, A Document. Lot Sixty-three, A Gong. 

Lots Sixty-four to Eighty, Of Wigs a large array, 

Reginning at the Druids down to the present day. 

Lot Eighty-one, The Bedstead on which Amina falls. 

Lots Eighty-two to Ninety, Some sets of Outer Walls. 

Lot Ninety-one, The Furniture of a Grand Ducal Room, 

Including Chair and Table. Lot Ninety-two, A Tomb. 

Lot Ninety-three, A set of Kilts. Lot Ninety-four, A Rill. 

Lot Ninety-five, A Scroll, to form death-warrant, deed, or will. 
Lot Ninety-six, An ample fall of Best White Paper Snow. 

Lot Ninety-Seven, A Drinking-Cup, brimmed with stout extra tow. 
Lot rene + Mec A set of Clouds, a Moon, to work on flat ; 

Water with practicable boat. Lot Ninety-nine, A Hat. 

Lot Hundred, Massive Chandelier. Hundred-and-one, A Bower. 
Hundred-and-two, A Canvas Grove. Hundred-and-three, A Tower. 
Hundred-and-four, A Fountain. Hundred-and-five, Some Rocks. 
Hundred-and-six, The Hood that hides the Prompter in his box. 


aD 


APPLICATION OF THE EvEcrric Liaut.—Public curiosity, which has been 
much stimulated by repeated and partially successful experiments with 
the electric light, is likely to be soon fully satisfied by seeing that singu- 
larly beautiful ee application of voltaic electricity brought into 
permanent and profitable operation. It will be recollected that up to the 
present time two serious obstacles have always opposed themselves to the 
use of this light as a means of illumination ; one being the difficulty of 
obtaining a steady and permanent light, the other the great cost of ma- 
terials employed in its generation. These two difficulties have been at 

ppled with by a young but already distinguished man of science 
(Dr. Watson), who by a series of patient and highly philosophic experi- 
ments has attained certain results, which, he has sanguine hopes, will ulti- 
mately lead to the successful commercial application of the light to various 
The uncertainty and flickering of the light being caused by the 
wearing away of the points of the electrodes, and the consequent widenin 
of the space through which the fluid must pass, Dr. Watson has cttempaed 
to obviate the difficulty, first by the employment of a new and patented 
material in the electrodes, which makes them less liable to wear in 
their escent state; and te by the action of a magnet 
placed in the base of the lamp, which, by its attractive powers, restores 
any deviation which vd have taken place in the relative positions of the 
electricity under the influence of the t. By this invention the lamp is 
rendered self-regulating or automatic, and the first great difficulty, the in- 
constancy of the light, is to a considerable extent remedied. The light 
having thus been got into working order, the next point to be considered 
was the commercial question of cost, as until the invention could 
ponatiattiy be made to pay, there is little hope of its being brought into 
general application. Without entering into any further detailed techni- 
cal explanation at the present time, it will be sufficient to state that this 
end is attained by the substitution of cheap metallic plates in the construc- 


of considerable commercial value and ready sale. For the plates the in- 
ventor has substituted cast iron and platinized lead for the more expensive 
metals—silver, , and platina ; and an idea of the saving here effect- 
ed may be formed from the fact that whereas a single plate of platina costs 
three pounds, one of platinized lead or cast iron can be made for a shilling. 
For exciting agents or regs pm as they are called, the patentee em- 
ploys in one battery prussiate of potash, which by the galvanic process is 
converted into those valuable articles of commerce, Prussian blue and ul- 
tramarine. In another battery, which is excited by nitro-sulphuric acid, 
he gets, with the addition of bichromate of potish, the well-known colour 
for carriage builders, chrome yellow, and by another chemical combina- 
tion he gets red, the third primary colour, having thus, it is almost 
needless to add, obtained the bases of almost all the pigments used in the 
useful or decorative arts. The advantage which is expected from these 
discoveries is that the commercial value of these productions of voltaic 
action will completely cover the cost of manufacture, and leave the light 
itself a clear and unembarrassed source of profit. The value of all these 
improvemertts was tested on rong | evening by an exhibition of their 
results at the patentee’s laboratory, Wandsworth, to a circle of both sci- 
entific and commercial gentlemen. A large apartment was steadily and 
beautifully illuminated by the light for several hours, and much interest 
was excited by the mode in which, at regular intervals, the regulating 
operations of the magnets was brought to bear upon the electrodes. The 
illuminating process was pronounced to be completely satisfactory ; pro- 
ducing, as it did, a perfect and brilliant daylight. In another apartment 
chromatic products were exhibited, and were much commended for their 
brilliancy and truth of tints, so that both results—namely, the production 
of a steady and continuous light, and a costless exciting agent, may be 
said to be attained ; provided that the debtor and creditor account which 
the patentees exhibit will ultimately bear the test of a rigorous commer- 
cial application.—English paper. 


Guano, wirnout A VoyaGcEe To Perv.—Some experiments were made 
last week with an idea of advancing the vexed question of the purifica- 
tion of the River Thames. Every one is aware that between Putney 
Bridge and Greenwich Hospital there is one of the richest beds of manure 
in the world. The guano islands lie far off, in a sea — the Cape of 
Storms,—the “ London particular”’ lies close at hand. To get at the first, 
we must expend time and money, encounter tropical heats and southern 
winds,—to procure the second, men have only to walk down Westminster 
stairs and carry it away. Between two such mines of reproducing wealth 
there could, of course, be no real competition when once the conditions of 
the case were thoroughly understood. But there is this difference :—there 
the guano islands of the Pacific are uninhabited—there are few nostrils to 
be offended except such as find the labour “sweetened” by the hope of 
—— 2,000,000 of living men are clustered on the banks of the 

nglish river. The home mine is guarded as a measure of public safety. 
Our men of soils and manures are like the unfortunate dwellers in the salt 
districts of Hungary—they cannot touch the treasures at their hands, and 
are compelled by their necessities to send far, and pay dearly, for that 
which lies at there own doors. How to remove the sanitary bar—how to 
deodorize the mass of matter lying in the river bed without injuring its 
reproductive quality—is therefore a great problem. The experiments 
just undertaken were made with the view of testing the merits of a new 
plan of deodorization invented by M. Pinel :—and report speaks favoura- 
bly of the result. Any scheme that will really separate the 725,000 tons 
of solid matter which are every year deposited in the river from the water, 
is important alike to the agriculturist and to the dweller in the great city. 
—London paper, 26tk ul.. 

Referring to this subject, another paper says :— 

Some experiments were made last week, at Northumberland Wharf, 
Strand, for the purpose of testing the efficacy of an ingenious process, in- 
vented by M. Pinel, for the purpose of deodorising the sewage manure ac- 
cumulated in the river Thames. Several gentlemen of distinction were 

resent, and amongst them the Earl of Essex, Major Chambre, Mr. Robert 

tephenson, M.P. ; Mr. Edwin Clarke, engineer to the Electric Telegraph 
Company ; Mr. Woolrych, secretary to the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers, &c. The process was explained by Major Chambre, who has de- 
voted a large portion of his time to the management of the undertaking, 
and the experiments were pronounced to be perfectly successful. The 
plan proposed is to divert the maddy deposit in the Thames, by means of 
pipes connected with the sewers, into the marshes north and south of the 
river, where manufactories may be constructed in which the manure would 
be deodorised, and the pure water thus produced returned into the Thames. 
The invention presents the advantage of extreme simplicity, and ~~ 
be carried out at a comparatively small expense. The results whic 
must follow from its application would be of the greatest possible benefit 
to agriculture, whilst the inhabitants of the metropolis would no longer 
have cause to complain of the deleterious quality of the water which is 
supplied to them from the river. Upwards of 725,000 tons of solid matter 
is deposited in the Thames every year, and, by the operation of M. Pinel’s 
process this substance may be supplied, in the shape of an inodorous ma- 
nure, at-half the cost price of guano. 





TELEGRAPHIC Rops rn British [npra.—A part of the way, the conduc- 
tor, which is a rod three-eighths of an inch in diameter, is laid under 
ground in a cement of rosin and sand. The most part of the way it is car- 
ried over the ground on bamboo poles fifteen feet high, coated with coal- 
tar and pitch, and strengthened at various distances by wooden posts.— 
The bamboo posts are found to resist storms which have uprooted trees, 
the growth of centuries. Though the bamboo soon decays, yet its amazing 
cheapness makes the use of it more economical than that of more durable 
and more costly materials. The iron rods weigh one ton to a mile—the 
heaviest wire elsewhere used being only one cwt. toa mile. The advanta- 

8 of these substantial rods are these—they possess a complete immunity 

m gusts of wind or ordinary mechanical violence ; if accidentally thrown 
down, they are not injured, though passengers, bullocks and elephants 
may trample on them; they are not easily broken or bent ; owing to the 
mass of metal, they give so free a passage to the electric currents, that no 
insulation is necessary ; . they are attached from bamboo to bamboo, with- 
out any protection, and they work without interruption though deluges of 
rain ; the thickness of the wire allows of their being placed on the post 
without any occasion for the straining and winding apparatus, whereas the 
tension of the wire exposes them to fracture, occasions expense in con- 
struction, and much difficulty in repairs; the thick rods also admit of 
rusting to take place, without danger, to an extent which would be fatal 
to a wire; and lastly, the rods are not more costly than thin wire, and 
the welding occasions no difficulty. The rods, moreover, are not likely to 
be injured by crows or monkeys. Swarms of kites and crows perch on the 
lines through the swamps, but they cause no harm; the correspondence 
flies through their claws without interruption, though on one occasion a 
flash of lightning struck the wet rods, and killed some scores of them.— 
The importance of this dicovery of the superiority of rods over wire, will 
be fully appreciated in a country like India, where the line must oftenrun 
through a howling wilderness, tenanted by savage beasts, or more savage 
men. The lines, therefore, must protect themselves, and this is secured by 
the use of thick rods.—Friend of India. 





Rariway Cars In THe Snow or tHe Gramprans.—-The Aberdeen Rail- 
way crosses the Grampian chain of mountains by a deep cutting through 
the granite of its eastern limb. During the present storm the trains have 
been greatly impeded in their progress northwards from the village of 
Laurencekirk, about 30 miles south from the granite city, and as many as 
six engines, with trains, were snowed up there in one day last week ; but 
the storm of Friday appears to have been the most formidable, and one of 
the morning trains had a narrow escape from destruction. The train left 
Aberdeen at 8:15, instead of 6:6, a.m., with two engines and four carriages, 
the last carrying Her Majesty’s mail. When the train entered the cutting 
about two miles from Aberdeen one of the lines was completely snowed 
up, and the icicles formed by the freezing of the snow water as it ran 
down the angles of the rocks were hanging in great horned masses, some 
of them measuring from 10 to 15 feet in length, and tapering to a point. 
The cutting on the flat surfaces was also frozen over, and the traveller, 
when passing through, could not but feel as if he were in achasm of the 
Alps. When the engines had ploughed their way into the epee country 
about Stonehaven the line was found to be pretty clear, but scarcely 
had they got out of the glens about Dunnottar when the snowdrift on the 
high lands of Drumlithie so thoroughly blocked up the line that a great 
number of men had to be kept constantly clearing it while the engines 
crept along, holding tenaciously every foot of ground thus gained. In 
this locality there is a deep valley, which has been embanked and bridged 
over, the height from the water of Bervie being from 40 to 50 feet, As 
the engines v4 ed their way out of the cutting from which the embank- 
ment is formed all at once they found themselves at liberty, and increas- 
ing their speed, the mail carriage began to jump, and was suddenly thrown 
off the line. The guard of the train, George Wyllie, observing the acci- 
dent, put on his break and called to the engine drivers, who fortunatel 





tion of the batteries, and the employment of such chemicals in the gene- 
ration of the electric fluid as cal having first performed their illuminat- | 


ing duties, undergo such changes in their own forms as to become articles | 


heard him, and reversed their engines as the carriage was about to d 
on one of the abutments of the bridge. Here the train was stopped, but 
not until the mail guard, with the other passengers, had been dragged 





along the top of the embankment for a distance of 150 yards, the wheels 
for the half of that distance being within a foot of the edge of the incline. 
For such accidents the working of this line seems well prepared, for no 
sooner was the train stopped than ys out their archimedian screw, 
planks, and wedges, and in less than an hour were off again as coolly 
as if nothing had happened. Verily they are a practical people, these 
Aberdeenians ; but after all, crossing the Grampians by railway in a snow- 
storm is a serious affair.— Times, March 4. 





A RAGING LION IN THE PARLOUR.—“ Jessica” sends us a very long com- 
munication, the object of which is to give the world the benefit of a notion 
which has long been agitating her brain, and of which she claims to be the 
originator. The substance of her letter is contained (as is often the case 
in ladies’ letters) in its closing paragraph, which is as follows :]—* My in- 
vention is nothing more than a parlour stove, which I hope to see exhibited 
at the coming World’s Fair, where it must certainly obtain the premium. 
Now it strikes me that stoves, in general, are very untasteful affairs, not 
at all worthy of a people who are connoisseurs in the fine arts, which, by 
the by, we are not ; but then we are certainly progressing in the taste for 
the elegancies of life, in proportion to the increase of our wealth and lei- 
sure. As we grow more and more to love the beautiful in art, pictures 
and statuary will be thought indispensable to our drawing-rooms. Now I 
propose that my stove shall be a well-modelled head and shoulders of a cou- 
chant lion ; his paws forming two feet of the stove, and the lower pedestal 
on which he lies, shall be the grate-pan. The grate shall be the open 
mouth of the lion, devouring eagerly the food thrown into it,—repaying 
us the trouble W the light and warmth his hot breath affords us. The 
pipe is to form the neck of the animal, with his flowing mane. In place 
of the eyes, isinglass is to be inserted, and thus, with his glowing red eye- 
balls, and the roaring he will make, if breath be given him, he will, of 
himself, teach the child to be cautious of the fire, much better than the 
repeated admonitions of the mother. It will inspire him with a salutary 
fear of the “roaring lion, seeking what he may devour.” Jxesica.”’”— 
Home Journal. 





Two Losses To LireRaturE.—Another literary ornament of the House 
of Lords has just departed from amongst us in the person of Dr. John 
Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln. The published writings of the deceased, whether 
acknowledged or anonymous, though they abound in evidences of a rare 
scholarship, and are written in a style at once nervous and delicate, are 
said to be scarcely equal to his intellectual powers,—for even his best 
works were to some extent only occasional compositions. He had a bril- 
liant college reputation, and won the double honor of being a senior wrang- 
ler and senior medallist,—a distinction which, it is said, has never been 
obtained except by one other person, the present Baron Alderson. Dr. 
Kaye was a somewhat voluminous writer of charges and sermons. Of his 
anonymous writings, two at least are pretty well known to controversial 
readers,—the ‘“ Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures,” and the “ Reply to 
the Travels ofan Irish Gentleman.” We have the authority of the Times 
for assigning these works to the late prelate. Of a more enduring interest 
than these productions are, his “ Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria,” and his latest work—part of which is now in the 
press,—‘ Athanasius and the Council of Nice.” As the titles suggest 
these volumes are also controversial,—but the interest is not, therefore 
necessarily temporary in its nature. Some of the best prose writing in 
our language—the finest of Milton, Locke, and Burke—was originally 
addressed to the passions of the moment. 

When we were reviewing the young Ear! of Belfast’s “ Lectures on Po- 
etry,” we little expected that our next mention of his name would be to 
announce his decease,—which, we are informed, took place very recently 
at Naples, after a short illness. There was much in him which promised 
well, not only an aptitude for graceful arts, which displayed itself in his 
very successful cultivation of music, but evidences of an ambition to dis- 
tinguish hinself in belles /ettres,—and, better still, of a wish to make lite- 
rary interests a link of sympathy and communication betwixt himself and 
those whom fortune had in some sort committed to his care.—Atheneum. 





Tue Vatican.—This word is often used, but there are many who do not 
understand its import. The term refers to a collection of buildings on 
one of the seven hills of Rome, which cover a space of 1200 feet in length, 
and 1000 in breadth. It is built on the spot once occupied by the garden 
of the cruel Nero. It owes its origin to the Bishop of Rome, who, in the 
early part of the sixth century, erected a humble residence on its site. 
About the year 1150, Pope Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnificent scale. 
Innocent IL., a few — afterwards, gave it up as a lodging to Peter IL, 
King of Arragon. In 1305, Clement V., at the instigation of the King of 
France, removed the Papal See from Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican 
remained in a condition of obscurity and neglect for more than seventy 
years. But soon after the return of the pontifical court to Rome, an event 
which had been so earnestly prayed for by the poor Petrareb, and which 
finally took place in 1376, the Vatican was put into a state of repair, 
again enlarged, and it was thenceforward considered as the regular palace 
and residence of the Popes, who, one after the other, added fresh buildings 
to it, and gradually enriched it with antiquities, statues, pictures and 
books, until it became the richest depository in the world. 

The Library of the Vatican was commenced fourteen hundred years 
ago. It contains 40,000 manuscripts, among which are some by Pliny, 
St. Thomas, St. Charles Borromee, and many Hebrew, Syriac, Arabian 
and Armenian Bibles. 

The whole of the immense buildings composing the Vatican are filled 
with statues, found beneath the ruins of ancient Rome ; with paintings by 
the masters, and with curious medals, and antiquities of almost every 
description. When it is known that there have been exhumed more than 
70,000 statues from the ruined temples and palaces of Rome, the reader 
can form some idea of the riches of the Vatican. 

The Vatican will ever be held in veneration by the student, the artist 
and the scholar. Raffle and Michael Angelo are enthroned there, and 
their throne will be as endurable as the love of beauty and genius in the 
hearts of their worshippers. 


Incentous Move or Cotiectine Ice.—We were pleased the other da 
at witnessing an ingenious and novel application of an old and well 
known principle in some pleasure grounds at Matlock Bath, and think the 
plan might be usefully imitated in some situations where ice is desirable 
—a fall of water attainable—but ponds and reservoirs at a inconvenient 
distance. It is well known that when the thermometer is at or below 32 
degrees, or freezing, that, especially with a brisk wind, a fine jet of water, 
forced by pressure threugh a small punctured aperture into fine spray, 
falls to the ground in the form of powdered ice. An accidental leakage 
in a water pipe, a few years since, drew the attention of the gardener at 
the pleasure grounds named to the fact that a considerable quantity of ice 
had collected from the one small fracture in the course of a single night, 
and the following day he improved on the hint by enaqenting 2 leaden 
pipe at a height of nine or ten feet from the grass, in the open air, ina north- 
wardly aspect, the pipe being filled with water from a head considerably 
higher and punctured with holes made with a fine awl blade. The result was, 
anticipated, ice formed continuously and rapidly, and, the frost continu- 
ing a few days, crowbars were required to remove the blocks which had 
accumulated on the grass; and every bush, shrub, or other substance 
within the reach of the showers of spray was coated in the most fantastic, 
beautiful, and grotesque, forms. Ice isfreely used through the summer by 
the gentleman owning the grounds; and, although there is no sheet of 
water that will freeze within a moderate distance, still if any frost hap- 
pens in the course of a winter, there is nothing but seizing the right mo- 
ment required to fill the icehouse with solid and durable ice—Derby 
Courier. 





Grore AND MacauLay IN France.—The French Academy has been the 
scene of a contest more than usually interesting to Englishmen. The 
papers of last week, which merely indicated the fact of Macaulay’s having 
peen elected a member of the Academy, in place of Dr. Lin , omitted, 
or were unacquainted with the most curious part of the occurrence. There 
were two candidates proposed, Grote and Macaulay—two names suggestive 
of very different claims to the honour, and such as would have puzzled an 
English academy to decide upon. It was Guizot proposed Macaulay, and 
Tocqueville who proposed Grote. We presume personal friendship dictated 
this ; otherwise one might feel surprised at Guizot’selecting a candidate 
whose brilliant qualities are so far removed from those which distinguished 
the Histoire de la Civilization en Europe. In France, Macaulay’s re- 
putation must have justified his election ; if it were not justified by his 
nearer affinity to what Frenchmen have been taught to consider the true 
historic type. The brilliant style, and an yet abundant erudition of 
Macaulay, assimilate him more to the French type ; while the laborious, 
deep-thinking, but somewhat cumbrous, work of Grote reminds us more of 
the German type.—Paris letter, London Leader. 





Tue Romance or Reat Lire.—John Aspden, whose sudden death 
lately, was noticed in our columns, is to be buried this afternoon, from 
Swanson street, Southwark. Mr. Aspden was one of the English claimants 
of the immegse estate left by Matthias Aspder. Before the case was deci- 
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ded by the Supreme Court in favour of the American heirs, the latter pro- 
posed to the deceased to com ise the matter and offered to pay him the 
sum of $260,000 to relinquish his claim; this he refused to do, and the 
decision of the Court cut him off without a farthing. On Monday morning 
the estate was divided between the heirs at law, and almost in the same 
moment, John Aspden fell dead, at a tavern in Carter’s Alley, of disease 
of the heart, supposed to have been induced by disappointment and mor- 
tification. At the time of his death his pockets contained a solitary cent! 
his entire fortune! To-day, the man who might have been the r of 
a quarter of a million of dollars, will be bore to his grave from an obscure 
part of the District of Southwark. Truth is quite as strange as fiction.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Want or Spice i Frencu Journats.—The degradation of the French 
press is complete. A gentleman writes from Paris :—“ The government 
journals are falling into the most wearisome monotony. It is the same 
unvarying article, served up hot on Sunday, cold for Monday, hashed for 
Tuesday, peppered and spiced for Wednesday, eked out with something or 
other on foaniag, till Friday and Saturday bring fast-days. The 
peror saved France, and the Emperor saved France, and the Emperor 
saved France ; and he put down parliaments, ay, and he put down parlia- 
ments, and he built the Rue de Rivoli, with other new streets and barracks; 
and he stopped the press, and all are contented and happy as blacks on a 
day of festival, or boys at a Christmas pantomime, Irish at a wake, or 
Sardanapalus on the eve of being s ed, or M. de Salventy when he 
danced so famously on a volcano, or any other specimen of doll frivolity 
in presence of a solemn fact that fails to bring sobriety and reflection. 
Take up the Constitutionnel, and you have the Pays ; the Pays, and you 
have the Patrie; take either up, any day of the year, and you have the 
same flat servility. It is like the basket of a chiffonier: one day there 
may be in it more of rags than bones, and rubbish may vary in proportion ; 
but still it is always rubbish. The Moniteur, to be sure, brings occasional 
relief in the shape of a cart-load of crosses of the Legion of Honour and 
military medals. Jupiter comes down handsomely to Danae in a shower 
of decorations ; or, sometimes, when Belmontel, the laureate, issues an 
order, the scene is changed to the Swan and Leda, There is nothing for 
it but to sleep out the winter of our discontent, and wake up, like Wash- 
ington Irving’s hero, a hundred years hence.”—Home Journal. 





GoveRNMENT LaseLs.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
that he well permit the adulteration of coffee, on condition that to the 
packets sold by the grocers there shall be affixed labels bearing the 
words. 

MIXTURE OF CHICORY AND COFFEE. 


We understand that it is the intention of Government to carry out this 
system, and to issue a series of labels to be used by other trades men. 
Among those already in preparation are, 


For Jewellers’ Gold Chairs.—Mizture of Brass and Electro-plating. 
For Porter.—Mizxture of Thames mud, Spanish liquorice, and treacle. 
For Warranted Indian Handkerchiefs.-Mirture of Silk and Cotton. 
For Potted Bloaters.—Mizture of Sprats and Brickdust. 

For Mil —Mizxture of Water and Chalk. 

For Snuff.—Mizture of Sand and Pepper. 

For Pepper.—Mizture of Rice and Dust. 

For Port Wine.—Mizture of Logwood and Brandy. 

For Pale Sherry—.Mizture of Brown Sherry and Water. 

For Ultramontane Oratory.—.Mizture of Bigotry and Impudence. 


We sincerely congratulate this commercial country upon the proposed 
approach to something like common honesty. In presence of such 
frank and honourable notifications, a tradesmen may now fairly say— 
Caveat emptor.— Punch. . 





“ WHERE THERR’s A WILL THERE’s A Way.’’—The French have been 
applying for Napoleon’s Will, deposited at Doctor’s Commons. Now we 
should have pone that the French had more than enough lately of the 
will of one Napoleon not to have wished for another ; but perhaps this 
craving of the French for the wills of other persons may be accounted for 
by the fact of their having so very little will of their own.—Ibids 





Do Crows Reason ?—As the question of the rational powers of animals 
> yet a mooted question, we throw in the following act to “ help the cause 
along. 

The miller at Cape Elizabeth, a few days since, saw two crows light 
upon the mill d. One got firm footing upon a cake of ice; but the 
other, less judicious in the selection of his landing place, pitched into 
some pulpy snow, from which he found it impossible to extricate himself. 
Crow No. 1, immediately came to the rescue, and tried to push him out of 
the scrape. Finding, however, that this was impossible, he stopped, cock- 
ed his head one side in apparently knowing deliberation, then chatted for 
a moment with his unfortunate comrade, and flew off. 

The miller thought he would watch the denouement. In about ten 
minutes, crow No. 1, returned with two others. These three put their their 
heads together in consultation, flew around their imprisoned brother and 
examined his condition, and then by joint effort raised him up and stood 
him upon the ice. This being accomplished, they rubbed against him to 
warm him, brushed the frozen snow from his wings, and finally all de- 
parted together—the saved crow being in the centre of the others, as 
though it was still necessary to watch after his welfare. 

If anybody can produce a stronger incident in crow-nological history, 
let him bring it on— Eastern Argus. 





A Patent Crapie.—Mr. Alexander Edmonds of Mount Pulaski, Logan 
county Iilnois, has just obtained a patent upon a most ingenious and 
beautiful invention,  Horological Cradle,”’ which will particularly recom- 
mend itself to mothers. This cradle is a handsome piece of furniture, and 
moves upon two upright columns, placed upon a moveable base, upon the 
principle of the pendulum of the clock. It runs by means of a weight in 
one of the columns, and when wound up will run twenty-four hours, or as 
much shorter time as the nurse may desire. All who have seen it pro- 
nounce it to be a most beautiful specimen of American ingenuity. The 
inventor will exhibit it at the World’s Fair. The cost of the cradle is 
from six to one hundred dollars, according fo style and workmanship. 
—Demoeratic Press. 





OBELISK IN WuHITECHAPEL.—The great obelisk exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace in 1851, and which it was at one time feared would leave the 
country, has been purchased by the inhabitants of Whitechapel. Itisnow 
being erected in the centre of the haymarket, and will support four lamps, 
and be surrounded by an octagonal pavement, with eight posts, for the 
protection of foot ngers. The ceremonial of laying the first stone 
took place last week. A leaden plate was deposited containing the his- 
tory of the transaction, and the ponderous mass was lowered to its bed 
amid the cheers of a large collection of persons. 


DisTANCE TO THE Sun —Imagine a railway from h 

; : y from here to the sun. How 
many — the sun from us? Why, if we were to send a baby in an 
nen train, going incessantly a hundred miles an hour, without making 
Be 8 ore the baby would grow to be a boy—the boy would grow to 
be a Pn" € man would grow old and die—without seeing the sun, for 
it is distan more than a hundred years from us. But what is this com- 
pared to Neptune’s distance ? ad Adam and Eve started by rail- 
he » to . Neptune to the Sun, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
they would not have got there yet : for Neptune is more than six thousand 
years from the centre of our system.— Household Words. 





Lorp-RecrorsHir or Mariscnar, Contec ABERDEEN.—The election of 
Lord-Rector of Marischal College took place within that University on 
Tuesday, when Lord Carlisle was elected by a large majority. We are 
enabled to state that Mr. Disraeli refused to be ut in nominatiou, having 
declined the honour on the ground that he could not comply with ‘the con- 
dition of election requiring that he should visit Aberdeen next month and 
deliver an inaugural address. Mr. Disraeli had previously refused a 
similar offer from the University of Edinburgh, for similar reasons, though 
there would have been no opposition to the election,— Times, March 3. 


New Execrric Fioatine Licut.—This light, the inventi i - | 
ant Roberts, R.M.A., promises important advantages to the marines The 
frame-work of the floating light consists of wood work, having a ‘sort of 
iron keel, and in shape like a mash-tub, with triangular irons on the top 
to receive the lamp; to this is attached a quantity of gutta- rcha tub- | 
ing, parcelled over with spunyarn, and protected by a chain. The electric | 
hare A mcatens ashore, and with the submarine tubing communicates | 
instant light to the “ floating beacon.” The whole is very gi i 
onpaiek Ty simple and =| 

Miuirary Music.—Thanks to H.R.H. Prince Albert, we are at last it 
seems, to have in England a military band which is to rival in power the | 


imposing and effective companies of regimental musicians that may be! 











heard in Austria or in Prussia. The daily journals have mentioned that 
HH. the Prince is about to augment, at his own expense, the number of 
the band of his own regiment to sixty performers. hould emulation in 
the matter once get stirred, it will not us to hear of rival mea- 
sures in other of our “ crack” regiments. the t and excitin 
pleasure that is to be derived from “ harmony music,” it cannot be culti- 
vated without gain in the matter of adroit and certain players on wind 
instruments. The present paucity of their nurabers in England makes the 
weak side of our orchestral performances. 


Tur Duke or WELLINGTON aND Wasninetoy.—J. R. of Cork (vol. vi., 
p. 480,) tells how Wellington was, in his youth, smitten with the charms 
of a lady, who, in after-life, having ap Jed to save the life of Ney, was 
not simply unsuccessful in her object, but was ordered to quit Paris forth- 
with. y. B. Burke, in the “ Patrician,” (vol. vi. p. 372,) tells how Wash- 
ington endeavored to win the love of Mary Phillips, and how he failed ; 
how years rolled on, and the rejected lover, as Commander-in-Chief of th 
American forces, was supplicated by the same Mary, then the wife o' 
Roger Morris, to spare the life of André. The appeal failed, and one of 
the General’s aids was ordered to conduct the lady beyond the lines.— 


Notes and Queries. 


Tut New Bisnor or Lrxcoun.—The Rev. John Jackson, M.A. of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, has been nominated to this see, vacant by the 
death of the Right Rev. Dr. Kay, the late lord bishop. Mr. Jackson 
is a canon of Bristol, rector of St. James’s, Westminster. and chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the Queen. Mr. Jackson’s name appears in the first class, 
“In Literis Humanioribus,” in the Eastern term of 1833, along with those 
of Mr. Sergeant Gaselee, Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s College, London ; 
Mr. R. Lowe, Secretary of the Board of Control ; Mr. Henry H. Halford, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, and others. In 1834, Mr. Jackson 
obtained the Ellerton Theological Prize, for the best essay, the subject 
being “The sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost indispensable to 
human salvation.”—Morning Post. 


Chess. 





PROBLEM No. 222, sy N. M. 

















White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 221. 


White Black, 
1. R tks Bch. K moves. 
2 Kt tks P ch. K tks P. 
8. Ktto Q 2ch. K tks Kt. (best.) 
¢t 2 tke Q ch. R tks Q. 
; tks B checkmate. 





To Corresponpents. E. B.d’ A. (Washington.) There is an error in your 
diagram—or why not give mate in the second move? D.C. There is nothing 
we should like better than to see a strong muster of foreign players in New 
York at the time of the World’s Fair ; but how raise funds for the necessary 
prizes? It is not yet too late if you can effect that. 





CLERICAL INDEPENDENCE IN FRANCE ; A NOVELTY—Father Lacordaire has 
been ordered to leave Paris by the Archbishop acting in concert with the 
Government. A few days since, addressing a crowded congregation at 
the church of St. Roque, he was enlarging upon the nobleness of a simple 
truthful character which disdained to purchase a temporay success by crook- 
ed means, when he exclaimed, “ However magnificent the design, however 
grand the execution, even if the object be to effect what is called the sav- 
ing of a nation, he who, to effect this effect, makes use of villanous means 
is himself nothing but a villain.” The sermon contained other poiitical 
allusions no less obvious and severe.—London Paper. 





AvsTRALIAN EmiGration.—In the London Docks there are at present no 
fewer than seventy vessels bound for different ports of Australia, of which 


the greater part will have left their destination before the expiration of 


another month. Of this number about one-half are ships of from 500 to 


1,000 tons burden, the remainder being smaller vessels. Nearly one half 


of the ships loading are foreign bottoms, chiefly Dutch, and all very fine 
ships. So great is the demand for ships, that the smallest vessels are laid 
down. There is one now loading of 150 tons only. In St. Katharine’s 
Docks there are 26 vessels for Australia, 20 of these being for ports in the 
gold regions. There are also three fine ships loading for New Zealand.— 
Sun, sMarch 3. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FREE CHURCH OF 8ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR. 


T HE Vestry of this Church have procured for the use of the Congregation the Church at the 


corner of Prince and Thomson Streets. Divine Service on Sunday at the usual hours of 
Morning and Afternoon services ; and also daily prayers at 9, A. M.—Seats free. 


THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 
IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua Regeshin, Sir Thos, Lawrence, 
Copley, Stuart, Leslie, Leutze, Cole, and other distinguished Art 
Union Rooms, 497 Broadway. 








DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
cas excellent and healthy substance has now been 


food that can be given to children. 


families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
. N. B, Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 
ours. 





MUSICA‘L. 


A LADY at present engaged in teaching the Pianoforte, Singing, Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colours, in Brooklyn, is willing to attend a few more upils in the above arts, in that 
city, New York, or vicinity. Terms moderate. She would take the part of Soprano Singerin the 
Choir ofa Church. Address ‘‘M. A.’ Albion Office. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

‘& secular, has decided to devote a few hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 

private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 





GOULDIN, JOHN, LATE OF UPWELL, ENGLAND. 


R. JOHN GOULDIN is requested to apply to FLETCHER Westray, No. 122 Pearl Street, 
whose office he will find a letter of interest. Feb. 26—1m* 





RISLEY’S RIVER THAMES & THE CITY OF LONDON. 


GRAND MOVING PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION, painted on 20,000 square feet of Can- 
f% vass, now exhibiting at 406 Broadway—universally allowed to be the most artistic produc- 
tiou of ,he kind ever laid before the American public.—Descriptions by J. H. Hammersley, M. D. 
—olian Piano, HERR STOEPFEL. 
Evenings, 744 o’clock.—Saturdays, 2, P. M.—Admission, 25 cents. 

sS= 


Feb 19—4t. The above exhibition will shortly close. 








BANVARD’S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 


I 5 EXHIBITING every evening at 734 and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock 
at the GEORAMA, 596 Broadway oining the Metropolitan Hotel. This immense wor 
presents in minute detail all the SACRED LOCALITIES—Cities, Mountains, Plairs, Rivers, &c. 


celebrated in Scriptura] History. 


Jan. 29-—-3m* Admiesion, 50 Cents. —Children, half price, 


sts. Now open, at the Art 
Mar. 12—8t. 


in use for more than three years, and is’ 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
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LAYARD’S NEW WORE ON BAPYLON & NINEVEH. 
Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh of a Second Ex- 

eeee afi sige Sora nek meet ey nee ne 

eveb and its Remains,” 4c. In octavo, Illustrated LF py oe aly Price $4 50. 


“This splendid work gives us for the first time, some into domestic life in ancient Nineveh 
&c. Altogether it wou! be dificult to select a Goleme witch has been issued from the press for 
years, of such interest as this.”"— Albany Transcript. 


AMABEL: A FAMILY HISTORY. By Elizabeth Wormeley. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ This is a very well written, al 
Bey 4. tas ar this a i b Setenecting novel. We regard it as the best American 

“The wor e rank. The plot is remarkably interesting, and its details are devel- 
oped with that air of truthfulness which vie the hi y_- f attain.’’—Philad. Post. 

“It is this kind of fiction which is calculated to FA good.’’— Boston Transcript. « 

“ Amabel abounds in bright sayings and in good sense. It will be @ favourite with intelligent 
readers,’’— Post. 

** It bears the stamp of much more than ordinary genius." Puritan Recorder. 

G.P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


DR. BIRD’S CELEBRATED TALE, 


NOW READY. 

ICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kent by Robt. M. Bird 
N M. “i New and revised edition, with Illustrations by Desiey. prey $1 2. ; 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in A i i their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Lp pn a 2 ~. 12mo. Cloth, 2 cate SS 

« accuracy of statement is not less striking, than the uni ¢ fairness 
evinced, even where s misapprebension of facts and pauhotances has lod to canescens coneheainnn 
ae Pulszky kept a diary greater part of which is contained in these volumes.’’—Journal of 


om) le 

‘They are marked by a charming naivete and a genial spirit, whi i among 
most readable books of the season. N. 3 Tribune. Ss Cee ea ee Gag - 

THE LION oo. ABP THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. 


12mo. cloth, $1. 
“Two manners, lively, witty, and pi t, without degeneratin 
or indecencies, they are admirably told and tons come ‘eneailont finery B | 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE Voice from St. Hele 
; ora om elena, by Barry O'Meara. [ . 12mo, 
MACAULAY'S SPEECHES and A d pre: 
,HES.—“ Speech dd of the Rt. Hon. T, Babington Mac- 
aulay.’’ In two vols, 12mo. 
CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections of our Home in the West, by Alice Carey. Fourth edition, 
with Illustrations, epee. Price $1. 
MEAGHER’S ‘HES.—Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, by Thomas 
rancis so. In ome vol. 12mo., with a t. $i. 
MEN OF THE TIME; or, Sketches of Living Notables, containing nearly 900 Biographical 
Sketches. 12mo., cloth $1 50. 
THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, or the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. B 


enry W. Herbert, author of ‘‘ T’ ¥ ts x - (mo. cloth. $128. 
THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVLIERS. By Wm. E. Aytoun, editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 12mo. cloth. $1 00 , 








NEXT WEEK. 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustsations by Darley. In one 
volume 12mo. Price $1 25. 
Philip Paxton’s Sketches of Life in the South-West, through the ‘Spirit of the Times,” the 

i World,” and other journals, have been universally well received. His ‘‘ Stray Yankee 
in Texas’’ will not diminish his reputation. Good sense, humour, sound patriotism, and 
hearty animal — commend these books to the h of the whole conntry. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARR’S PLAYS, from 
early manuscript corrections in a copy of the folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, 
Esq., F. 8. A. 12mo. cloth. 


“ 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. H. SEWARD. Edited b: 
Portrait and other Engravings, in the highest style of the art. 3 v 
Per vol., $2 50. ; half calf extra, $3 75 ; full calf extra, $4 50. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


The numerous readers of ‘‘ Sunny Side,” and ‘‘ A Peep at No. Five,’’ will here find something 
more of the same sort. 
The lights and shadows, and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are wetl brought out.— 


P \. 

A life-life sketch of trials and of the Christian minister is presented in this volume. 
It draws its portraits with a broad penci t tells much truth, which ought to be studied. The 
venerable rector has a kind of Vicar of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in whick ne Lee T p 
a "and the mensures wefshness takes to gray itself with impunity, are most vividly i _ 

Ee at + 

Lit OF sik WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 12mo., with a portrait. q 

We can but commend the work to our readers as one of unflagging from the 
to the end—written in language Gnas but often exceedingly picturesque, and always in keeping 
with the particular theme in .— Knickerbocker — 

A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we have seldom read.’’—Temp. Courier. 

REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORE. 
SECOND EDITION. 

CONSOLATION, in Discourses on Sepest Topics, addressed to the suffering people of God. By 

vo! 


Rev. Jas. W. Alexand: 
These of the aathor, full of the marrow of 


George E. Baker. With 
. 8vo. cloth, each pp. 650. 





er, D. D. 1 5 b> 
ese discourses are worthy of the name and reputation 
pmo ad - ig ol fms of expression marked by unimpeachable purity, simplicity and 
e ce.—N. ¥. > 
A PASTOR’S LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
Dp, D., — Memoir of the —. L Aye = sa D. D. I vol. aay hy — a Peed by 
a thought, it, . hness Gospel th 7 
any domme wh which A 1 acquainted.—Christian I % 


T. S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. 

Ur. Arthas Ins playeant postal: Whelsomme weiter, Gnd hie epextinng pages Kave clwaps 6 beams 

. iwi 
of'gisdpamn on ee, pn! M . There we Raven ptm et theta, Ue Of 
pleasant. some of them tender and pathetic, w' the aim of them all is to interest man in his 

ne we Sewreee. ts 

Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
No. 145 Nassan Street. 


DAISY BURNS, BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


D, APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, have just published— 

DAISY BURNS. Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’’ ‘‘ Madeleine,” *‘ Wo- 
men of Christianity,’’ &e. &c. Three pet. 12mo. ; paper covers 75c., 1 vol. cloth $1. 

** Miss Kavanagh's ‘ Daisy’ although hardly equal to ‘ Fleda’ in ‘Queechy,’ is more natural, 
more like what may be found in this world of everything but perfection. Every character in the 
work bears the stamp of the author’s genius—a genius which has produced three or four of the 
most charming books in the language. The present volume is so absorbing in interest that its 

numbering nearly 500, gli the reader’s eye almost unperceived, and ere he is aware 
of it he has reached the end, only to wish the story were longer. Its style is unusually fresh and 
invigorating.’’— Worcester Palladium. 

‘A very delightful tale. * * * The charm of the story is in its naturalness. It is perfectly 
pn, Somante ~ truthfal. In the calm force and homely realities of its scenes it reminds us of 

iss Austen ’’—Times. 


‘* All her books are written with talent and a woman’s true feelinz.’’—U. 5. Gazette. 

** Tt is fall of feeling, tenderness, feminine sentiment and moral truth.’’—Albany Knic. 

** Among all of Miss Kavanagh's popular works none is likely to eclipse this in public favour. 
Tts peepee are well char , and have an air of pleasing reality about them, the incidents 
of the tale are injeresting, and its narrative portions are written with grace and clearness of style.’’ 


—Courier & Enquirer. 
D. A. & Co. publish, by the same author— 
NATHALIE. A Tale. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth $1; two parts, paper cover 75 cents. 
MADELEINE. A tale. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth 75 cents ; r cover 5) cents. 
WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY—Exemplary for Acts of Piety and Charity. 12mo. cloth, 75. 


CHOICE NEW WORES 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 

nev. 2S HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
1 vol. 8vo. 3 

** Tt is far the best book of the kind, and willlong be the standard Church Dictionary.’’—Lon- 
don Literary Gazette. 

IT. LIGHT AND SHADE; or, The Young Artist; by Anna Harriet Drury. 12mo. Paper 
50 cents ; cloth 75. 

“The seery is ably written, and-will be read with pleasure as well as profit.’'"—Springfield Rep. 

III. THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE ; by Miss Sewell. 1 neat vol. 63c. 

“It is the best arranged and most connected work of the kind that we have ever read.’’—Chur. 

IV. THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY; by Maria J. McIntosh. 2 vols. 12mo. paper $1 ; 
loth $1 50. 
M One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have ever read. Its publication will do good.” 
—Observer. 

V, THE DEANS’S DAUGHTER, a Tale ; by Mrs. Gore. 1 vol. 12mo. paper S0c., cloth 75c. 

‘“ A delightful story, written in an energetic and lively style that will captivate all readers.’’— 
Globe. 

VI. LADY BIRD; by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 12mo. paper Sec., cloth 75c. 

tale evolv the subtlest emotions of the human heart.”"—N. York 








“ This skilfully told es some 
Evening Post. 

7. A WINTER IN MADEIRA, AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. By 
Gen. Dix. 12mo. cloth, $1 


‘* Particularly valuable to invalid tourists seeking health, as it contains s great deal of valuable 
information.’’—Times. 

8. THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. By Miss Sewell. 1 vol. 12mo. 50c., cloth 75c. 

“Itis written with admirable grace and uty, as is everything a aya pen.’ —Courier. 

9. CALHOUN’S WORKS. | Vol. 1. Fay © pony on Government.) &vo. well printed, $2. 

“To my who take an interest in the lives of our great men this work will be especially valua- 
ble.’’—Post. 

10. ENGLISH ITEMS: Or, MICROSCOPIC VIEWS OF ENGLAND AND ENGLISH- 
MEN. By M. F. Ward. 1 vol. $1. 

“ The critioisms are admirably done—sparkling, pointed, and always buoyant.’’—Boston Atlas. 


om? THE AMUSING HISTORY 
OF THE 


GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND OF CACONA. 
BY THE HON. FRANCIS THISTLETON. 
Just Published, in Four Numbers, price One Dollar. 
. - jeu Vesprit professes to describe the difficulties which surround Colonial Governors. The 
principal actor—the Hon. Mr. Thistleton—finds himself suddenly appointed to the unknown 
Government of the Island of Cacona, which, after some difficulty, he hinds and takes possession of, 
in happy ignorance of all that relates to its political and social wants and resources. The result is 
a series of mishaps of the most ludicrous kind. The new Governor falls into the hands of a set of 
political Philistines who, after nearly worrying the life out of him, finally com 
broad phases of Colonial political 


safety in flight. The 
h xtravag ‘but not ill manner. The work has had a large sale 
and has been most favourably noticed by the New York Albion and the Provincial press. 


Published by H. RAMSAY, Montre from dist: obtain 
by mail, on remitting one dollar. _ — eae Wr Maré 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. 


GQ UBSORIPTIONS received and Papers Maied weekly, on the arrival of every steamer, to any 

of the United States or Canadas, (free of postage) at the fol reduced rates— Ilustra- 
ted London News, Bell’s oe A ee Dispatch, $10 each per annum, in advance; Punch, $6; 
Dickens’ Household Words, $3 00; Eliza Cook's Journal, $3 60. also received for 
Bentley’s Miscellany, Tait’s, Fraser’s, and Dublin University Magazines ; an’s Magazine, 
London Lancet, &c. Together with all the Popniar Rowqegns aes Se published in Great 
Britain or France, at equally low rates. For further respecting the price of sub- 
scription of Newspapers, nes, &c. not stated above, address, post paid. 

A. DO NG & 


ie 
61 Liberty Street, New York 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 
Ezra Nye,—This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positive- 
ly on Saturday, March 19th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth red till paid for. 


° secu 
For freight or passage, having ce and comfort, apply. to 








1 him to consult his 
and social life are thus brought out in a 
in Canada, 




















led accommodations for el: 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 5% 

Passengers are requested to be on board 11}¢ A.M. 

The Steamship BALTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail April 24. 
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March 26 

















CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY 
29 Beekman Street, New York. 
PT HE Pubsorioers are Prorat sevice Printing Eatoblishinante 7 une OOT87 | Oe 


as ive ; JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. $m. 





C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEERS, 


No. 12 Wall Stree 
ENRISTOPHER 5. BOURNE, % NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS BOURNE, 





HAND-BOOE OF WINBSS, 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New Yor«: D. Arrieton & Co. 


Some raged thie work 00» Neteral Hist of Pi under a different name 
yi wees of the branches of the 
er eS ie catgeen of which Heel. — 
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EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


F OFF WA Meas enone eos Core prepare pt} the following Sethe ot 
efficien 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


the well known residence of the late Ex-Consul 

SALE OR TO LEASE, + ty his Ld Elin, 
Gi fel front "by 40 feat deep, with wine extending back and 

ahs bases; Corinne, Se. and Wood Houses, with 

, well stocked with Fruits, and with Lawn and 

a half; ——_ a beautiful — 
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e 
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= 
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i 
a 
; 
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5 reasonab! 
ew York ; Messrs. Hector & Willer, Soli- 
ville, Canada. From five to fifty acres 

Dec. 25—3 mos. 





EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

48) West Strand, London, and V7 Great St. James, Montreal. 

Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
risk— Annual Division of profits. 
Fire Olive will by a Sloan oar ¢ of its own experience from time to time, 
of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
w an annual inves' ion will | be made into each clase of risk, and a return of one 
or per cent. of bat i excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 

three 
Reimers free tron from the he liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 


toa opens F by, the profits. 
Gre evtablished throughout the Colonies. 
count oF Aen tee IN LONDON. 
Cnar.ss Benwertt, Esq. 


Hues on Daore, Bee. 
Joun Moss, sq. 


3 
i 


i 
int 


lf 


©. Barowa Chairman. 
f* Fiecoenicx “ieoele Esq. 


Cuas, Ee. Sewarp, Esq. CLEMENT Tasor Ese. 
By Snaw 


T Wesr, Esq. 
cis F. Woopnovss, Esa. wei 
Gace ry Preston, Ese., Secretary. 


AUDITORS 
Henry Eves, Esq. | 


Epmunp S. Symes, Esq.) 


Tomas Wit14Ms, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Gir, Muss & Co. 
‘Messrs. CarDa.e, ILirre & RUSSELL, Sottcteor?. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Way, ami ea Wotines, 0: Monde We RS Pabee hs 
seen olmes, re, A. 
Montreal. ........ 5 J. Galt, Theodore Hart . 
d, T. K ° 
Halifax, N.S ace a tal J. ——— Hon. 8. Cunar C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J 
P. ©, Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
St. John, N.B......seeeee $ *phurgare 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
, 
St. John’s, Newfoundi nd,...§ J.J. oom, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charlee alee Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agené. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREat. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
pus SESUB ARCS OF LIFE is AM Ad am to which but small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island... -* 





The whatever he Ry Bey ee Bd eee t exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, eis the type of the reat majority of those who may read Ua 
He be striving by steady labour and economy to accumulate su 

to render thom {n come de what guarantee has he that the needful time will 

be given for the lishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 

to of the present! (¢ some sad examples of the distress caused by the 





men 
lans by promeatare death { 
mtg Eee eRe eg ke ay tye! 
ediately upon his death, Ge utmost 


“eer nd imi ble system amongst Canadians, to adoption by 
most admirable encou 

he thousands to whom it A aees bag present Deng # eninh, and in the 4 death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its ess has been most oF eomp of 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly 500,000, 000, and and althouth of paratively re ey formation, its 
Directors have had of witn its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, uleny Te for ts ow pom ee —y" those who require 
it ey the w and the children Lp of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

big Cs a -and have laboured to extend ee ~t by advertisements and the free distribu- 








pape ny oy as well as by the exercise of influence and example, but all are not 
met at the happy moment when they nt ne to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and there ore it it is hoped that this notice = uce ae who need it most to reflect 

duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ an 4, them without further ion to se- 
cure its valuable wliseien. 

for ““ THE CANADA” a decided pref the Di rely apon what they con- 

sider to be i le grounds, viz ofe di and a high rate of interest, local man 
agement and the investment of es scour 


us in this Province, th the chief 

reasons = — _ Life = superies to crete ‘with those which mast Pec yes to all 
are prosperity o! uci| 

who ee ye ot ae of Canate, and ng many to select this office upon public 


age. 
The two first reasons vjuaiy the the Sooners in Bo with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
Miksa tance of the cs ges ot manager ot oft having Br seahes ta Geeniay ther not 
ices ha ranches in ey notice 
that a British office in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 


than the ‘‘ Canada’’ “expend, ree Besppench one ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
knowledges the outlay in the year of tines sterling. Th Thess are not alluded to with any desire to 


but solely Sacerraberate the assertion that the ex- 





cted with 
or American offices could be effected through * The Canada’’ at _the saving to the assured 
management thereon, as the additional ulated 

KO LL Tey Yh feo faose the Sn 


accum 
than counterbalance sligh “ 
EY LT Rn hy aes see © 
‘orthern States of nion, me 
aiaeeaee eetaetion to the ook loca Age S 
accum' at from s. to my ry cent interest. = 7 
Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables les of Rates, apply by mail to 
‘ THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
88King St., Hamilton, 0. W. 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT § waLTxER APBRIENT 


}. 


et eee cal Proteasion of this clty the folloring and very distinguished 
cini eaber of the Me — —e pA, wing tetimonial of ts welts a single 








a ae in man M. cases prescribe A , ke. 
me, and win tte gon =e cine which you presented 
. it bas long the peotoerien to:cbtein s 


t your Aperient 
dren, they have it, and asked me to repeat the dose, To persons 
or reiding warm cllanten i wil rove'a medicine of much value. The facility eae 


and the elegant manner in whieh it is offered to the public, give 


general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. « claim to 
(Signed GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
ay hy March 1848. ©. 8 Warren street, N. ¥. 
Prepaset wholesale and by JA 
- sume Te ond meee, san, A MES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
Also for sale at 110 


Park 
Brenda, 19 Ane No. ig ge a, p= vel eg we 188 Broadway, 100 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
¥. ate BROADWAY. 
‘Dee gd erliton, th aang ne ee eee ere! sorry ore RSs 
naire eat GP d by the addition of 
phe terms, sae, peianee he, will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pat UF CAPITAL....... 6.0000. 005: £200,000 | Surrius aND Reservep Funp.... 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 

HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Direstore in this city, (duly qualified by heiding 
T= required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Lage for og picks, on 
RE, and t to invest im New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sal 

j DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Feancis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

OSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. | E. F. Sanverson, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Wu. §. WETMORE, Esq. 

Avex. Hamuton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PxE.L, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sim Tomas Beqvarp Brecu, Bart., M. P. 
Samvet Hy. THompson, 


DIRECTORS rhein LIVERPOOL. 


Josern Horney Chairman. 
Tuomas Brocxiesanx, Esq., Joseru oo Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 








. £268,000 


Gronce Barcray, Esq. 
C. W. Fasenr, Esq. 


Apa Hopeson, Esq. 


William Dixon, Robert Biggio, John Marriott, 

William Kar George H William Nichol, 

Thos, Steuart Gladstone, Hall Lawrence, Charles Sau 

George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wituiam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman, 
Georce Freperice Youna, Esq., M. P. — Chairman. 


William Bro’ ne Be. M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Eaq. 
Sir Wm. P. De Ba 2, Bart, 


James Sestieg, , 4 Rankin, Esq. 








w Forster, Esq., M. P., ——> langglon, He ., M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
eulon. 
Swinton Bovzur, Esq., Sec. to the fe y- Dansann Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savinc Banx ror tae Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the GORE TR OREES | _d THE STATE 
OF NEW YORE in accordance with the State Law, will receive p: for Insurance on 


| Seer at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at “different Agencies 
ughou 


it the State. 
Persons ne to SALAPORETS and to ATSFE ALES t insured at a moderate extra i 


The Local Directors meet every Wednesday transaction of current business, 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 —. "pe M 


Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this pany can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Gooremt Barclay, C. E. Habich' 
ames Boorman, F. C. Tueker,' 


John J fee =" a ut 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert y' Dillon, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufactarers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ye INSSTTUTION an ih Ft very many advantages, at quite as low ‘a rate of pre- 
Policies will creatter be — entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
om, or at an Son future period, to ‘vorrow phy on interest to the extent of one-half of the aniual pay- 
ithout any personal or otherwise; nor will the poliey (the 

p— ~ curity be vequives to be lodged ‘with the soateeg as each loan will be endorsed Revenn 

assured can at any time present his policy and end nd of the Society an immediate Payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cush 





The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 








Applicants are not c for the Medical Examination or Stamp Du’ 
‘Danae are eee & oe the Colonies. ty. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. D F. RB. 8. 


eS ne, Hoge go Jota Mon 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
0 a § B. spies, A A. La Rocque, E. R."Fabre, Wm, Lann, Rev. 
Halifax N.S. . a Jas. s. G. A. Oreighton, J +.) T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
P. CO. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B....... 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. 
uf oF oo tight, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St, John’s, Newfoundland, . § i. Py? nigh Hon. J ; Goewty, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontREAL. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIl, STREAMERS, the 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, Rn gy YR Te. 





and Southampton, for the year 1853, on tne following days : 
FROM NEW yous. 








FROM HAVRE. 
Wednesday .... ......February.... 16 
Wednesday |: nod tient March. coon 
Wednesday .........,. coo on0 13 
Wednesday Seer 16 
Wednesday 6 
Wednesday 8 
Wednesday 1 
Wednesday , . 28 
Wednesday .- 26 
Wednesday ° | 





| Wednesday ** 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built ey for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


passed, either for speed, strength or = by any vessel: 
agers are of the - proved wna y any els afloat. Their accommodations for 


at Sou’ h goin and returnin . they offer to ‘oceed 
an advantages over any oaer route, fo the qnenamng of rr and — = pita 


Price of Passage from N ew York to Southampton or Havre, first class, 





TSE LPRTE. $120 
second class,......: 
te Pa from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class... | re te sto 
No e secured until paid for. An experienced oo alien, a 
enced su: 
All fetter and newspapers must pass through the Post vattice. . * 
For freight or passage apply to 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 
WILLIAM ISELIN = 63 Broadway. 


MARTINEAU, CROSHEY' & CO., , Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, .........Capt. E, M. Fitch. | HERMANN.,..... sees eeeee Capt. BE. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 





Prorosep Dates or Sa1tinc—1853. 





FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
, March 30 a. ne eke 
” April = Hermann . 





Price of from New You to Soi 
oe bes Palos $100 ree Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; fees 


No Bills aiharcl ape arya sailing. — 








experenced 
saiaeartas aa MOLLER, SAND & R 
A IERA, 
CA. PRLNSK Bos 0. tA pa South st., New York. 
RTINE 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. & 00, ‘Southampton. 











FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP * MER ” in CRONAN 
oe ee LLIN, Captai A¥, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 


Paanage Money | to Bermuda. ....... 
St. Thomas 











street. imore. Freep. Brown 
Geant eet, EB. M. C. gts ~ Hagwpricxson, Savannah. 
Oe eal ween Ded Oho and by the principal druggists thrvwghone an ey 


raha kenge Kana teee wee 5 
Foe Freight or Seon sir, 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 











en Te ee 
Whe PAGEUEO 6 000 0c 000 00 0000055500 tee te cesscces .. Capt. Nyx. 
ARCTIC, .....-00005 oc be ccetescceoeges See Tam 
The BALTIC....... yt ey pH sees samuel Capt. 
The ADRIATIC ;........+++++ se ceceeceeeeteseeces OMpt, GRAFTON. 
These ships ha been built b: ly for Go service, care has beam 
taken in their construction, ae ther engines, 10 ensure strength and ; and their ae- 
are 


for p 
Price of from New York stibeeedl in first cabin, $120; in second o 9. Exela- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 









in Batis 
ss2es 


rsx. 











For EDAD ’D "e COLLINS & & ©O., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


ROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

. G. ROBERTS & CO. 3B King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & 00. 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
deo. " DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of — aeevt gs Fs pe) be qenonetali for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


} ta or metals, therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
er 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage .........sseeee0e- $120 | Second Cabin Passage... ........+e002.00- OM 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........-. sha sek $100 | Second Cabin Passage..........+.++0+-. SB 
@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
ities | Captains. 

ABBE. 0 cc0cces cc ccene .Capt. Jupkins. | America,.. ........0+0+00+++,-Capt. Le 
esa see #00 Ub cee sens og Cape has Ryrieg. ~ SG, . Onpt. Saannon, 
AMA, o vccccccce occesecess Lor, | Canada,......0ecerecceesee cee 

BID 0 cece ccvcescescces Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,,...........+ . -.. Capt, Lane 


em vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bew—red on post 


From 





Cambria........ eoccee ton 

Africa. ... New York “ 
Canada. . m.. ed 
Asia... New York ¢ = 
Niagara ton. . . od 
Europa . .New York ‘ is » ad Me 
America . A “ 
Arabia, .... Late: . SOE, .-- SR 4th, 

Berths not secured until paid for. 


rienced surgeon on board. 
PA ey these ships will not be accountdble for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Spesie, Ji 
Feptiene Plans, or Metals, unless Bill Is of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
“Por freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowllag G 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CoO. 
BpuctiON IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
R ling their new steamships as 





verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sai 


FROM PHILADELPHIA FROM 

City of Glasgow . Thursday, March 31, 1853. City of Manchester. . 
City of Manchester.. Saturday, April City of Glaszow 

City of Manchester. 





City of Glasgow ... . Saturday, May ” are. 
City of Manchester... Saturday, June Il, “ | City of G —~ bed 
City of Glasgow ... .Saturday, July 2) $s City of Manchester... “ 
assage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, in m state rooms, 
946: ts forward state a $55'—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For or passage, 


we 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Ex Place, N. ¥. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia’ 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A Umfted number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $90 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful mew Steamship 
T “ GLASGOW.’ 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Rosert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 


direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 26th day of March, 18653, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage edt “aera (Saloon State a 6600 coce dosce ccs a Oe 
Do. do. (Midship do.). 2.00 cecde teccces 0 aD 
I Gn Sts nha ta Bah cud cdarnasé 2 ccccncbiecs MLD 


(Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with visions of 00d quat- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. - - 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply ° 
. McSYMON, WY 
J 


Intending passengers are requested to no attentio to rts of the Ship being 
ebummantelle ch enke with the Ageel. iad 9 eam but to 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
am hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
aay 2 following ships mnoeting the line of packets under the subsoribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to New York and from London on the Daou Thersdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual owing Th 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. Lendon. 
Southampton, Tinker Jan. 13, May 5, Aug. 25, Dec.15| Mar. 3, June Oct. 18 
Victoria. Champion, | Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29| Mar. 17, July 1, Oct. 3 
Marg. E Pratt, Feb. 10, June 2, Sept. 22| Mar. 31, y 2, Nov. @ 
Hendrik “Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24) June 16, Oct. 6] Aprill4, Aug. 4, Nov. % 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20] Jan. 6, Apr. Aug. 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. Fagle, Moore, Mar. 2% July 14, Nov 3| Jan. 20 ~S 1, Dee. 2 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aue 7, duly 2, Nov.17| Feb. 5, ay Sept. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Aug. 11, Dec. 1| Feb. 17, June 9; Sept. 9 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
ounere, Neither the ue nor owners of these packets will be responsible for apie, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
ag ay He te ” 
ORGAN, an Soath N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, wormereinn 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 ee following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Constellation,........Allen,. ........ April 11. . Aug. 11, .Dec. 11 | Jan. — M Sep. 2% 
Waterloo,. ....- .+..-Harvey.... Feb. * June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar. 26.. July 28. (New ‘Nov. % 
Underwriter. ....... . Shipley,....... Jan. ‘May 11. Sept. 11} Feb. 26, June 26, .Oct. 25 
West Point,.. -Allen......+..- Mar. I Sey ll. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. . Aug. 26. “Dec. 28 





h all of the Ia st class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
arene si areal eanlions are all 1 that can be desired in po’ int eomiort and convenience, 
are furnished with oun ¢ description of stores of the Best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered 
Pre of paras t Line ~3 PTo ccncace TTT. | 
KERMIT £ CARY, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & O0., Liverpoot. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


RCOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





New Yor . Havre. 
ST. DENIS Ist January ...........00eeeeeeeeeG 16th February. 
t Ist May......... cececeges ces t6th Jane. 
ee Int September». 1.2.2... 7. oth Oetober. 
ST. NICHOLAS, bes Pebeuney ee di Vecatices bs sees 4 ie 
as — Ist October. TS eee @ 16th November. 
Ist March .... ° 16th Apri. 
MERCURY, How Clipper)? is July... .. : me Yéth August. 
: Ist November . eae «eee 16th December. 
WILLIAM M TELL, ; > ; i. aie 
a Ore December.......... ..-€ 16th January. 
ehey ete oll. Gut iam How ¥ k built vessels, ovided with al) requisite articles for the com- 
Prt and convenience of ort om ond commanted by men of experience in the trade. The price 


passengers, 
°* Boos en ny ie aoutes wit forwarded free fi any charge 
‘ee from 
a va BOYD & HINC 


Be 
ai 
Pi 

















W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 
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